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LORD MAYOR SIR JOHN SHORTER AND JOHN 
BUNYAN, 
(Concluded from p 144.) 

Under date of October 29, 1687, then Lord 
Mayor's day (see 7 S. iv. 49), Mr. Evelyn, the 
famous diarist, writes: ‘‘ An Anabaptist, Sir J. 
Peake [sic, the italics are mine], a very odd ignorant 
_. a mechanic, I think, was Lord Mayor. The 

ing and Queen and Dadi*' sic], the Pope’s nuncio, 
invited to feast at Guildhall. A strange turne of 
affaires, that those who scandalized the Church of 
England as favourers of Popery should publiqly 
invite an emissary from Rome, one who represented 
the very person of their Antichrist.” 

Deferring again for a moment examination of 
this obviously misleading information, we now 
perceive very plainly the main object of the 
sovereign’s complaisance to his civic protégé. A 


* Count D’Ada, afterwards created a cardinal, as a re- 
cognition of his success (?) on this identical and very 
equivocal mission. The present year of grace, it is 
curious to note, has seen, for the first time for exactly two 
hundred years—within a month or so—since the signifi- 
cant date under consideration,a Papal envoy— Monsignor 
Ruffo Scilla (7' S. iii. 495)—again entertained as a guest 
within the walls of the ancient Guildhall ; but how dif- 
ferent the d of the Cheapside crowd of 1887 
from that of 1687 hooting and yelling “No Popery !” 
round the Papal nobleman’s carriage ! 


ublic recognition of the Papal envoy by the Lord 
nd of the great Protestant City of London, the 
recognized home of Lutheran nonconformity, was 
the ace of trumps in the royal hand, which the 
Romanizing monarch could not be expected to 
neglect to play. Evidence of the value the king 
attached to the reciprocity of Shorter, proved by 
his invitation of the Count D’Ada—undoubtedly 
at James’s personal suggestion—is furnished by 
the historical fact that the Lord Mayor was, by the 
king’s special command, endowed with an aug- 
mentation of his personal coat armour (2"4 §, xi. 
152, 217). See, also, a contemporary MS. note to 
the copy of Taubman’s ‘ Shorter’s Triumph’ in the 
British Museum, where this mark of royal favour 
is expressly alleged to have been in requital of Sir 
John Shorter’s compliance with his sovereign’s 
wishes in inviting the Papal emissary.* 
mons & nos moutons, or rather to our squire 
of Wotton and Sayes Court. Sir John Peake— 
named by Mr. Evelyn—was, I think, as that 
diarist records, an Anabaptist, while, as we have 
seen, Sir John Shorter was a Presbyterian ; but 
Sir John Peake was the retiring Lord Mayor at 
the feast Mr. Evelyn describes. I have tried to 
reconcile the statement in the ‘ Diary’ with the 
actual fact by reading the ‘‘ was” as if it were 
rinted in italics, ‘Sir J. Peake 
Mayor,” in the sense that he had been that officer ; 
but the context does not fit in with this specula- 
tion. Certainly Shorter might—without much 
straining the trath, as language was then under- 
stood—be plausibly described as “a mechanic,” 
and probably would have been so defined by a 
country gentleman of John Evelyn’s old-fashioned 
aristocratic views. I do not know what trade 
Peake followed ; but it is certain that Sir John 
Shorter was the lord mayor who, on October 29, 
1687, entertained James and his courtiers and 
the Count D’Ada, the Pope’s nuncio. No; I fear 
we are driven to the conclusion that Mr. Evelyn 
wrote Peake when he meant Shorter, and as for 
the confusion between an Anabaptist and a Pres- 
byterian, why, to the Surrey squire I apprehend 
one nonconformist “mechanic” was too pretty 
much like another for the gentleman diarist to 
condescend to take the trouble to be fastidiously 
particular as to definition. + 


* According to Ralph, vol. i. pp. 965, et seq., the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen afterwards denied having invited 
the nuncio, but I think this must be taken as a repudia- 
tion of corporate action, That Shorter personally in- 
vited the count, in accordance with the king’s desire, I 
submit is at least probable, from the circumstance of the 
heraldic recognition mentioned in the text, 

+ I have had great difficulty about this correction. 
I must, in justice to myself, put the result of my re- 
searches before my readers, and invite them to share 
my perplexities, In the text of the first edition of 
Evelyn's ‘ Diary’ (1818), Sir John Peake’s name does 
not appear, and the preface runs, “ An Anabaptist, +n 
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Very little more remains to be told before we 
come to the accident that terminated at one stroke 
Sir John Shorter’s useful public career and his 
eminently judicious life. Important events oc- 
curred in the ten months during which he swayed 
the civic sceptre. The renewed attempt to force 
the promulgation of the Declaration of Indulgence 
upon the clergy throughout the realm ; the re- 
monstrance of the seven bishops ; their imprison- 
ment and the public demonstration—more con- 
spicuous, of course, in the metropolitan district 
than in the provinces—that persecution evoked ; 
the public trial for a criminal libel of the protest- 
ing prelates; the birth of “the White Rose of 
England” less than thirty hours after the sunset 
of that memorable evening that saw “the seven” 
convoyed along ‘‘the silent highway” to the 

Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
By many a foul and secret murder fed— 
that crucial event on the early morning of 
Trinity Sunday, June 10, 1688, which more 
than any other led directly to the very decided 
action of the Whig nobility at the end of the 
month in invoking the intervention of the king’s 
heroic son-in-law ; all these great events agitated 
the renowned community over which Shorter 
ruled during the last few months of his life. 
Towards the end of August the eminent Baptist 
preacher, who had presumably discoursed before 
my lord mayor once or twice in “the conventicle 
fitted up in Grocers’ Hall,” being in London, was 
stricken with mortal sickness, and found an abiding 
place in the house of his friend John Stradwicke, 
the r and chandler, at the sign of “The Star,” 
on Holborn Bridge. Here, lying moribund, on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, in the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 23rd of the month (August), the 
dying pastor must have been conscious of a great 
commotion in the street without—his death-bed 
was almost within earshot of a sharp clang at the 
old gate to the eastward which then spanned 
Newgate Street—the percussion of the sudden 
clapping to of a metal tankard lid, the death signal 
of the nonconformist Lord Mayor. For Sir John 
Shorter had, in accordance with time-honoured cus- 
tom, ridden forth on horseback, in full civic pomp, to 
proclaim the formal opening of St. Bartholomew’s 
curious antique fair beneath Rahere’s ancient 


odd ignorant person,” &c. (vol. i. p. 604). In the re- 
print of the second edition of 1818 (1870) the passage 
stands as in the text, the name in the same type as the 
rest of the passage (p. 512). In the edition of 1850 
(vol. ii, p. 269) the statement runs, “ An Anabaptist, a 
very odd ignorant person, a mechanic, I think, was Lord 
Mayor”; then an asterisk refers to a foot-note, where we 
find simply the name “Sir J. Peake” supplied. Does 
Evelyn's MS. contain any name as Lord Mayor at this 
date, or are the words * Sir J, Peake” in text and note 
merely a gloss by the editor? Is the diarist’s original 
MS, anywhere accessible for inspection? The mistake 
may not be Evelyn's, after all, ‘ 


gateway in adjacent West Smithfield. Under the 
gloomy portal on the summit of Snow Hill the cor- 
tége halted while, still in accordance with traditional 
usage,* Major Richardson, the stern custodian of 
Lord Russell and Alderman Cornish, attended by 
the ready-penny-turning ordinary, the notorious 
Rev. Samuel Smith, who originated the practice 
of eking out his official stipend by deriving un- 
recognized emolument from publishing “ last 
dying speeches,” &c., in cassock and bands, 
emerged from the grim lodge to pledge my lord 
in a cool tankard of spiced sack. The civic 
sovereign drinks to the warder and the divine, 
and in returning the vessel to the former officer 
the massive silver lid escapes his fingers and falls 
with a resounding crash upon the rim—a concus- 
sion that might, as I have said, have been heard 
by his old acquaintance, the dying Puritan, a few 
hundred yards away at the foot of the adjacent 
westward hill. In this, the last episode of his 
life—resembling many another civic magnate, 
before and since his time,t who has evinced that 
the art of attaining eminence in the pursuit of 
commerce within the sound of Bow bells is not 
invariably accompanied by the gift which enables 
its professor ‘‘to witch the world with noble 
horsemanship ”—Sir John, on finding his steed— 
startled with the sharp noise above—turn restive 
beneath him, loses his control of the frightened 
animal. The horse rears and plunges, and his 
rider is thrown very heavily to the ground, to be 
taken up mortally stricken. The great lord mayor 
is carried into the gaol, surgical assistance is 
sought ; under the advice of the professional gen- 
tlemen consulted he is transferred to his temporary 
—his official—home, Grocers’ Hall. Thence, for 
that greater accommodation in sickness which is 
scarcely compatible with the observance of local 
sovereign state, he is transported to his own house 
on the Bankside, where, twelve days after the 
accident—namely, on Tuesday, September 4, 1688, 
the date I have before given—he breathes bis 
last. We do not know whether he was sensible 
in the interval that elapsed between the cata- 
strophe and his death, nor whether (if he was in 
a condition to appreciate the intelligence) he was 
made acquainted with the decease, on the last day 
of the month in which his accident befell him, 
of the eminent clergyman he must have known 
well and probably deeply respected. 


* The custom was kept up until the second mayoralty 
of Alderman Sir Matthew Wood in 1816, ¢. ¢., well within 
living memory (‘Up and Down the London Streets,’ by 
Mark Lemon, p. 175). 

+ Students of contemporary civic history will recall 
the gymnastic equestrian exhibition of a well-known 
ex-sheriff at what was then Temple Bar on the occasion 
of receiving her most gracious Majesty when proceeding 
to St, Paul's to return thanks for the recovery of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales from his serious illness on Tuesday, 


February 27, 1872. 
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I submit that this tragedy has not attracted the 
attention I venture to think such an episode in 
the civic history deserves. It is mentioned, but very 
briefly, in Mr. Henry Morley’s ‘ History of Bartho- 
lomew Fair’ at p. 441, and also in a work I have 
already quoted in a note, Mr. Mark Lemon's ‘Up 
and Down the London Streets,’ at p. 145. The 
story is told in ‘N. & Q.’ (24 S. xi. 152, 455), 
and alluded to again 6" S. xi. 465. 

The exact date of this event has been strangely 
misapprehended, and I think I may say invariably 
inaccurately recorded. Thus Mr. Price, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Guildhall,’ at p. 203, who on the imme- 
diately preceding p. 202 has erroneously spoken of 
Sir John Shorter as “ elected ” to his office—which, 
as we have abundantly seen, he never was—confuses 
the date of his death with the date of the accident 
(September 4), an error for which I suspect 
*N. & Q.’ is primarily responsible, inasmuch as 
your esteemed correspondent Mr. Greorcr E. 
Conver is guilty of the same inaccuracy (2™ S. 
xi. 455). The mistake is easily accounted for. 
It is known that the accident occurred on the day 
of the formal opening of Bartholomew Fair. Now 
in our own time, down to the discontinuance of 
the formal civic proclamation of that annual 
orgy in 1855 (‘ Thornbury’s ‘Old and New Lon- 
don,’ vol. ii. p. 350), the inaugurating ceremony 
took place on September 4, the day ascribed 
to Shorter’s accident, the actual day of his death, 
as we know from the inscription on his tomb in 
Bishop Andrew's chapel, behind the communion 
table in St. Mary Overie’s (St. Saviour’s), South- 
wark (Allen’s ‘ History of London,’ vol. iv. p. 501; 
Strype’s ‘Stow’s Survey,’ vol. ii. p. 14, folio ed., 
1720).* But this date for the opening ceremony— 
now known as Old St. Bartholomew's Day—has 
only been adopted since the change of style in 
1752. Down to that period the function was per- 
formed on ‘‘ the eve of St. Bartholomew” (see 
Church Calendar, St. Bartholomew, August 24), 
which would be August 23.t The catastrophe, at 
all events, occurred before the 27th of that month, 
for Luttrell (‘ Brief Relation,’ vol. i. p. 458) records 
it under that date, noting in a subsequent entry 
(following p. 459) the death on September 4. In 
a letter dated “ London, August 30, 1688 ” (‘ Ellis 
Correspondence,’ vol. ii. p. 150), the accident is 
narrated, while in the same series (ibid., p. 161) the 
death is subsequently stated as having happened 


* He was buried on Wednesday, September 12, 1688 
(Pointer’s ‘ Chron, Hist.,’ vol. i, p. 350). 

t “ Bartholomew Fair begins on the twenty-fourth day 
of August.” [Foot-note, indicated by an asterisk } “ Now 
the fourth of September, by the alteration of style in 1756 


nc, an obvious misprint for 1752).” (‘ Londiniana,’ by 

A Wedlake Brayley, vol. ii. p. ) This work is in 
places irritatingly inaccurate (ex.gr. above). On p. 30 
of this very volume it describes the opening of Bartholo- 
mew Fair as on August 22, when it clearly means to indi- 
cate the 23rd, 


on the day inscribed on the sepulchral monument. 
Justice Sir John Bramston is perhaps a little 
perplexing ; he does not give the date of the acci- 
dent, but states the death as having occurred on 
Tuesday, September 8 (sic), 1688.* Now Septem- 
ber 8 was a Saturday in that year. The learned 
judge has made a slip, but the tomb inscription 
is conclusive against him (‘ Autobiography of Sir 
John Bramston, K.B., Camden Society, London, 
1845, p. 315). 

The king was now » called upon to ex- 
ercise his prerogative of nominating the chief 
civic ruler. His conduct on this occasion was 
an even greater stretch of the power conferred 
upon him by the Quo Warranto judgment than 
any previous step taken by him. Still pursui 
his object of a rapprochement with the assum 
dangerous class of the citizens, he appointed another 
dissenter ; this time, however, committing the very 
act of tyrannous imposition Strype’s ‘Stow’ erro- 
neously charges him with in the case of Shorter. 
His nominee was an Anabaptist—Sir John Eyles, 
a merchant in Great St. Helen’s. I do not pro- 
pose to descant upon this magistrate’s short reign 
of a month’s duration ; but I must return to the 
Rev. John Strype here, to demonstrate how great, 
how startling, was this crowning innovation upon 
Augusta’s rights by the last of the Stuart tyrants. 
That editor informs us that he (Eyles) was the 
**son of John Eyles, of Wilts, who dealt in wool 
and kept fairs. His brother was Sir Francis Eyles, 
sometime Sheriff of London and Governor of the 
Bank of England.” I have already alluded to the 
belief that obtained down to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century that an indispensable qualification for 
the civic throne in the alderman chosen was that the 
candidate should be a member of one of the twelve 
great companies, and if the choice of the freemen 
designated a citizen who was only vouched by a 
minor guild it was considered incumbent upon 
the nominee to become a fellow of one of the lead- 
ing dozen, in order to render himself eligible ac- 
cording to the imperative requisition of the ratify- 
ing Court of Aldermen.t Now James’s nominee 


* Should any reader not bave easy access to an almanac 
for 1688, a reference to a calendar for the now imme- 
diately ensuing year—1888—will enable him to check 
my accuracy, Both years are leap years, and the sequen- 
tial days of the week in relation to the days of the month 
exactly correspond. 

+ This custom was long, but, as it ultimately was 
demonstrated, erroneously, thought to have the strin- 
gency of a legal obligation. In 1742, however, the 
then lord mayor elect, Robert Willimot, Eeq., not bein 
thus qualified, but being only a member of the court 
the Coopers’ Company—a minor guild—took the advice 
of counsel learned in the law as to whether it was incum- 
bent upon him to become affiliated to one of the twelve 
before being presented for the approval of the Court of 
Aldermen. His doubt had a personal origin. He had 
had some difference with the Clothworkers’ Company— 


one of the supposed indispensably qualifying guil 
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was not only not a member of one of the twelve great 
companies, but not a member of any civic guild 
whatever! He was not, speaking strictly, in the 
technical legal sense, even a citizen ! He had never 
taken up his livery or his freedom. He had never 
been, as it was phrased, ‘‘ made free.” He had 
never served the office of sheriff, another qualifica- 
tion thitherto invariably considered indispensable 
for the mayoral chair. He had only been an alder- 
man a year, pitchforked upon the City for the first 
time not by the free election of the citizens, 
which was, of course, in the then state of thraldom 
of the livery, impracticable, but ex mere motu by 
the simple exercise of the king’s arbitrary power, 
expressed in royal letters patent in that Septem- 
ber, 1687, when the eminent merchant, citizen, 
and goldsmith, Shorter, now deceased, had been 
restored to the aldermanic charge of Cripplegate 
Ward by the same despotic display of royal autho- 
rity. Yet by a misplaced asterisk in Strype’s 
‘Stow’ these patent disqualifications of the inter- 
loper Eyles are attributed to the amply qualified, 
patriotic, and prudent lord mayor, Sir John — 
EMO. 


As to Nemo’s polite remarks in deprecation of 
any discomfort I might feel at his criticism, let 
me assure him and all others that, so far as I am 
concerned, I take as a compliment this evidence of 
the attention given to my statements, my object 
being, first, absolute correctness, and, second, the 
obtaining by discussion truer knowledge myself. 
I only stipulate for polite consideration from one 
controversialist to another, and here Nemo is 
faultless; he is, indeed, a builder of golden bridges. 
Upon this point, as is fitting, I shall touch no 
more. Myslip one: Pure carelessness; my written 
notes say 1687-8, not 1686. Corner’s letter 
CN. & Q.,’ June 8, 1861) is, so far as it goes, 
very clear. The second slip : e ; Shorter died 
the third, not the fourth day after Bunyan. By 
the way, I am giving other particulars as to Sir 
John in ‘ Inns of Old Southwark,’ soon to be pub- 
lished, I hope. 


which he had proposed to join, under the impression 
that such a course was legally necessary, with the result 
that he had cause to apprehend that that body would 
decline to extend to him “the right band of fellowship.” 
However, his legal adviser satisfied him that such an 

liation was y; that the only disqualifica- 
tion to which a mayor not a member of one of the 
twelve great panies was subject was ineligibility for 
the presidency of the committee for administering the 
Irish estates of the Corporation. As this was an honour 
the worthy alderman did not covet, he was content to 
discontinue his efforts to be admitted to a fellowship in 
any of the superior incorporations, As lord mayor he 
was duly installed as a Cooper. Since Lord Mayor 
Willimot’s time the question has not again been raised, 
and insist i with the ancient custom 


upon 
has become obeolete (flone’s * Year-Book,’ p. 1267, sud 
tit. Olt date October 29, vouching Mait- 


What kind of merchant was Sir John? Jan- 
uary 5, 1665, Cal. Dom., “ Josias Childe and John 
Shorter” contract with navy for masts, yards, and 
bowsprits. 1666-7,“Shorter and Child.” Now who 
was the partner Child? He was apparently the 
precursor, if not the founder, of the great brewing 
house which has become Barclay, and succeeds 
Timothy Alsop as king’s brewer. October, 1665, 
Child is a shipper to New England, owner of ship- 
ping, and has much to do with supplies for the 
navy. Also “‘ Shorter of Christ Church, Bankside,” 
was captain of trainbands. REyDLe. 


LINKS WITH THE ‘45. 
(Continued from p. 126.) 

Almost as mysterious a personage as Mar 
Richardson, and equally his 
history, was one Lachlan Murray, of whose ante- 
cedents nothing was ever known on this side of the 
Border beyond the fact of his having come from 
Scotland in the’45. Whether he left the army 
during the siege of Carlisle or during the retreat 
from Derby, certain it is that he did not return to 
Scotland, but settled himself at Irthington, two and 
a half miles from Brampton, where he became parish 
clerk, kept a school, taught land-surveying, was held 
in high repute for versatility of talent, and died, as 
recorded in the register, in 1801, aged eighty. In 
1788, as shown by the vestry minutes, he was en- 
trusted with the work of “drawing a plan for a 
new church.” Nor is it necessary to suppose, because 
no new church was built, that he was found unequal 
to the occasion; for the prudent vestry, whilst pre- 
ferring, on second thoughts, a more economical p 
showed unabated confidence in him by requesting 
him to superintend the work of “ repairing the old 
church.” The chief authority for these particu 
apart from the references to the vestry minutes 

ish register, which I have myself verified, is 

r. Thomas Graham, of Beanlands, Irthington, 
now in his sixty-ninth year, an invaluable de- 

itory of local tradition, whose grandmother died 
in 1838, aged ninety-five, and whose fore-elders, 
alternating all the way down as Thomas and David, 
have owned Beanlands since 1603. The worst thing 
known about Lachlan Murray, says Mr. Graham, 
is that he could not—or at all events did not—pre- 
vent his wife, who kept a grocer’s shop, from using 
the leaves of the parish register as wrappers for 
cheese, tea, and tobacco. There is, therefore, now 
no register at Irthington of earlier date than 1704; 
and re is a gap from 1722 to 1729. As he him- 
self, with evident care and admirable handwriting, 
while parish clerk, regularly posted up the register, 
it is strange that he was indifferent to the matila- 
tion of its earlier pages. Bat perhaps Mrs. Lachlan 
Murray was a masterful woman. 


which I omitted to mention when referring in my 
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last paper to the wanton destruction of Stanwix 
parish register by the Highlanders in 1745. The 
then curate of Stanwix, Mr. Robert Wardale, 
writing to the chancellor of the diocese about the 
loss of the registers, said, “I should be glad of 
your directions how to proceed in this particular ” 
(Mounsey’s ‘Carlisle in 1745,’ p. 203). What 
directions, if any, the chancellor gave, there is 
nothing to show. If he gave the right directions 
they were not followed; for there is still no copy 
at Stanwix of the missing registers. It is not too 
late, however, to advise the present vicar “how to 

in this particular.” He should get permis- 
sion from the bishop’s registrar to take a copy of 
the transcripts, which, from about the time of the 
Restoration, are preserved in the episcopal registry 
at Carlisle. By so doing, as it is known that even 
in 1703 there was no register extant at Stanwix 
of earlier date than 1662 (Bp. Nicolson’s ‘ Visita- 
tion,’ p. 105), he will be able to recover all the 
contents of the registers which the Highlanders 
destroyed. The present vicar of Irthington, by 
adopting the same course, will be able to repair 
the mischief done by Mrs. Lachlan Murray. 

The vicar of Irthington, the Rev. W. Dacre, is 
himself a link with the ’45, being the great-grand- 
son of Capt. Joseph Dacre, of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Militia, who, when the health of 
Prince Charlie as Regent was drunk by the High- 
landers in Carlisle market-place, ‘‘ deliberately 
proposed the health of King George” —— 


50). 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘Twetrra Nigar,’ V. i. 1-5.— 
Fab, Now as thou lovest me, let me see his letter. 
Clo, Good Master Fabian, grant me another request, 
Fab. Anything. 
Clo. Do not desire to see this letter. 
Fab, This is, to give a dog, and, in recompense, desire 
my dog again. 
These last words, I had for long thought, bear the 
impress of being a reference to some known and 
—v contemporary tale or anecdote. The singu- 
ty and definiteness of the comparison, made 
when no dog was in question, together with this, 
that the giving and reclaiming of the dog run not 
on all fours with the asking for and denial of the 


letter, had all given me this impression. As to the | pal 


play,we learn from Manningbam’s ‘Diary’ (Camden 
, 1868) that it was acted at the Middle Temple 
on Feb. 2, 1601/2; and that it was then a new play 
may be gathered both from its being thus chosen 
and from the evidences of its date of production. 
On March 26, 1602/3, two days after the queen’s 
death, and probably in consequence thereof, he 
gives the following :— 

“Mr. Francis Curle told me howe one Dr. the 


that the Queene understanding of it requested he would 
unt hir one desyre, and he should have what soever 


would aske. Shee demaunded his dogge ; he gave it. 


* Nowe, Madame,’ quoth he, ‘ you = give me my 
desyre.’ ‘I will,” quothe she, ‘Then I pray you give me 
my dog againe,’” 

The knowledge and acumen of my friend Miss 
Emma Phipson, author of ‘The Animal Lore of 
Shakspeare’s Time,’ first directed my attention to 
this illustration and explanation of the play pas- 
sage. It is, therefore, in her name, and not in my 
own, that I write this, and while endorsing it to 
the full, I feel sure {it will pass current without 
any such formality. Br. 


*Love’s Lasour’s Lost,’ I. i. 126 (7 S. ii. 
304; iii. 42)—Mr. Witmsuurst’s explanation is 
that which at first strikes one, that which one 
at first endeavours to put on the passage. But, 
as seems to me, the conclusion is far too great 
for the premises. “ Prohibition of marriage would 
surely endanger” the gentility of the nation. But 
there is no such prohibition; three young men 
have joined a young king in swearing to certain 
statutes setting forth that they shall pursue learn- 
ing; and that there may be no hindrance they will 
avoid the sight of women for three years. Biron is 
indeed an imaginative man, but a very sensible 
one ; and, if I understand his c r aright, 
could not fear, even in jest, that such an oath 
taken by four such people could endanger the 
peerage of France, though it might the throne. 
This, and not the misunderstanding of either gens 
or gentility, was, and is, my difficulty. I have 
always upheld a greater knowledge of Latin in 
Shakespeare than the Farmer critics would give 
him. But young noblemen in the court of a young 
king, then and now, generally have their fling for 
three years, or even more, without a thought that 
such deferment of marriage will — the 
peerage. Br. Nicnotsoy. 


‘Henry VIIL’ (7™ §. iv. 103).—Ever since 
Mr. Warkxiss Lioyn’s attempt, in the of 
the Atheneum, to “emend” some of the most 
sublime passages in ‘ Measure for Measure’ I have 
been very suspicious of his emendations. There are 
many difficulties in the text of the first folio, the 
sense of which it is possible, according to modern 
notions, to improve ; but, so long as there is no 
pable error of printing, no one has a right to 
alter the language. “Chines of beef are known,” 
says Mr. Warxiss Lioyp, and actually refers to 
the evidence of another passage in Shakespeare, 
Having thus given the best authority for maintain- 
ing the word cow in reference to the chine, he 
proceeds to alter it to sow! Is this sort of emenda- 
tion justifiable? Why, too, should not a haber- 
dasher’s wife be a person “of small wit”? And 
is it likely that forty truncheoneers would come of 
the rescue of a person “of small wares”? The 
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Strand in those days was a street of some import- 
ance. I say nothing as to the transposition of a 
whole line. Where is such a process to end ? 

Hotcomss Inoiesy. 


*Mercuant or Venicn’ (7* §. iii. 402).— 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. 

**Do parrots laugh at bagpipers?” S. H. asks, 
not appearing to see that it is the men who are 
said to laugh at a bagpiper, not parrots ; but that 
the men who do this are like parrots. 5S. H. 
observes that “ parrots will endeavour to scream 
down a noise that annoys them, but the asssocia- 
tion of parrots with bagpipers is forced and purpose- 
less.” It is to be regretted that S. H. was not 
more diffident while commenting on a passage 
which he has quite failed to understand. 
Now by two-headed Janus 
Nature has framed strange fellows in her time. 
I should have thought it impossible to misunder- 
stand the poet’s lines. He pictures to us men who 
are evermore peeping through their eyes, and—silly 
men as they are!—laughing even at a bagpiper, 
as parrots laugh at anything or nothing. 
A. THomas. 


Drake's Vorace rounp THE WorLv.—When 
the Golden Hind struck on a rock near Celebes 
she had on board fifty-eight men all told (‘ World 
Encompassed,’ p. 154, Hakluyt Society). Whether 
all these came safely to Eagland does not positively 

. Drake himself and John Doughty were 
two of them (Peralta’s ‘Costa Rica y Nicaragua,’ 
584; State Papers (Domestic), Elizabeth, cliii. 
49); and I have happened on a list of forty-nine 
more of them, which seems worth rescuing from 
“the limbo of MS.” It appears as the list of wit- 
nesses to the amount of treasure and the conduct 
of the voyage, in the inquiry taken a few weeks 
after the return, dated Nov. 8, 1580. It is calen- 
dared on p. 686, and its reference is State Papers 

Domestic), Elizabeth, vol. cxliv. No. 17 ii. 
position is :— 

“To the first I say that to the value I can say nothing, 
the thing being unknown to me; only silver and some 

id there was taken, but how much I know not; but 

ieve smal! sum in respect of that that is reported. 

“ To the second, I confess there were ships taken; but 
that any were sunken with their men and mariners, it is 
untrue, 

“To the third, that to my knowledge there was no 
Spaniard slain by -! of us, or had their arms or bands 
cut off, or otherwise by any cruelty mangled or maimed. 
Only one man I remember was hurt in the face, which 
our General caused to be sent for, and lodged him in his 
own ship, set him at his own table, and would not suffer 
him to depart before he was and so sent him 
safe away.” 

This deposition is in the name of Lawrence Elyot. 


“To the first, second, and third article, do affirm as is 

The other names are prefaced with:— 
“ And (he rest affirm whose names do 
r 
5 Francis Fletcher William Legee 
Christopher Hals John Marten Steward 
Christopher Waspe 


Thomas Hord 

Thomas Sothern 30 Roger Player 

Thomas Drake Thomas Haylston 
10 John Brevar William Smyth 

Richard Cadwell Renold Danelles 

Jhan Laus Thomas Markes 

Bartel Myers (?) Got- 35 Robert Pollimond 

neeio 

15 Joba’ Drake Richard Writ 

Jobo Mariner Richard Clarke 

Nicolas Mour 40 William Horsewill 

John Huse John Blacoler 

Dennes ffoster Powll Jemes 
20 William Sholle John Kidde 

Thomas Blacollers Richard Rowles 

Thomas Priour (?) 45 Jeames Milles 

Thomas Meckes Simon Woodd 

Roger Kingesuod Thomas Hodgges 
25 John Grepe John Martyn 

Thomas Crane 49 John Watt'ton.” 
The surnames are here given with the spelling of 
the original, but the writing is very bad, and one 
or two of them may be doubtful. John Chester, 
Mr. Elyot, Mr. Foskue, Mr. Hood (7?), Tom 
Blacweller (21), Willm. Legge (27), John Marten 
(28 or 48), are named in ‘World Encompassed,’ 
p. 177. Thomas Blackley (21 ?), “ Boteswayne of 
the Pellican,” is named on p. 174. Gregory Cary, 
John Chester, Thomas Blackeller, Gregory Raymon 
(14), Launce Garrat (37), Nycolas Mower (17), 
Thomas Meeke (23), Symon Wood, are named on 
pp. 168-70. From the prominent position in 
which Francis Fletcher's name stands not only in 
the depositions against Doughty (‘ World Encom- 
passed,’ 167-171), but also in this present testi- 
mony in Drake’s favour, it would seem that the 
Hey a to him, and on which Mr. Vaux has 

id what appears to me undue stress, had not 

yet been devised—by him, at least. 
J. K. Laveuron. 


_ Tue Harp.—In the hope that it may prove an 
interesting scrap towards the history of minstrelsy 
I have copied the following abstract of a Welsh 
harper’s will from a book of notes collected by me 
at r some three years ago :— 

Nuncupative will of Robert ap Hugh, of the parish of 
Llandegfan, co. Anglesey, pone be May 18, 1665, 
and proved in the Consistory Court of Bangor November 23 
following. He desired to be buried in the parish church 
of Liandegfan, and after bequeathing legacies to “ his 
brother Edmund ap Hugh,” to “every grandchild he 
had,” to “ his grandchild and servant Robert Owen,” his 
sons Hugh Hughes and Henry Hughes, his daughter 
Elin (then “ preferred in marriage”), his other children 
Robert, Katherine, and Margaret, and to his wife = 


John Chester, Gregory Cary, and George ffortescu 
depose severally :— 


verch Robert (whom he appointed executrix), 
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testator “left and bequeathed to his Robert 
Edward, dureing his life, his best Harpe, uppon the con- 
dic’on that he the said Robert Edward shall not take 
from of the said harpe The Kinge’s Armes which is in 
silver fixed thereupon, but in case he the said Robert 
Edward will take it away or will suffer anybody els soe 
to doe, then his will & meaneinge was that the said Harpe 
should be taken from the said Robert Edward & should 
be to the use of the said Testator’s right heire.” Wit- 
nessed by Lewis ap Hugh Lewis and Henry Hughes, 
Robert ap Hugh evidently died soon after declar- 
ing his last wishes, for the inventory of his effects 
was taken on July 6, 1665, by Andrew Lloyd, 
Lewis ap Hugh Lewis, and Thomas Ralph. 

It is to be presumed that the minstrel’s careful 
provisions with reference to the preservation of the 
royal arms on his “ best Harpe” were not merely 
the dictates of loyalty, but that he was anxious to 
perpetuate some kingly recognition of his musical 
talents ; and, as he seems to have held a respect- 
able position and to have owned several harps, I 
feel confident that some other correspondent will 
before long enlighten us as to his historical associa- 
tions, Ernest A, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tar ‘Dies Ina.’—Some time ago I received 
from Mr. Edmunds, of the Mercantile Library, 
Philadelphia, a fly-sheet on this subject, which 
stated an English version to exist in a book called 
“*The Bearer of the Cross, by Andrew Dicken- 
son, 1768.” The book, however, if I read rightly, 
does not actually exist in that library. I wrote to 
Mr, Edmunds for further information, but received 
no reply. I had search made in the British 
Museum, but the book cannot be found there. 
Can ‘N. & Q.” kindly help me to an account of 
the book, and, if possible, a copy of the version 
of the ‘ Dies Ire?’ ©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 


Lerren or Corwetia.—In the series of Latin 
classics published by Brégeant (Paris, 1857) there 
is appended to the lives by Cornelius Nepos a 
letter purporting to be written by Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi. I can find no account of 
it in the biographies I have access to—Plutarch, 
Smith's ‘ Dictionary,’ &c. Will some one of your 
learned contributors kindly say is it thought to be 
genuine or a ? B. R. 


JERUSALEM AND THE Hoty Praces, a Missive 
Masvscript.—Libri must have sold in England 
Privately about 1856 the following manuscript, 
which is not to be found either in the catalogues of 
his _— sales or in the libraries of Lord Ash- 

or of Sir Thomas Phillipps, ‘‘ Descriptio 


locorum sanctorum circa Jerusalem,” vellum, 
eleventh century, a quarto, 10 in. by 63 in. in 
size, with thirty-five lines to a page, the lines being 
4} in. long, containing about thirty folios, The 
private possessor, library, or bookseller who now 
owns this manuscript would render a service to 
Palestinian studies if he would kindly make it 
known. P. R. 


An Primer.—I have a primer 
with no regular title-page, a quasi-title on the recto 
of a reading thus, ‘The Primer | and Cathechisme 
set for that | large, with many Godly | Prayers, 
necessary | for al faythful | Christians | to reade,” 
in alternate lines, black and red. No colophon, 
only the word “ Finis.” The first sheet (signatures 
cut off, but supposed to be i to viii) contains title 
and contents, one leaf; calendar, six leaves ; 
almanack (1559) and rules, one leaf. Nineteen 
sheets, A to s in eights, and rT three leaves ; B Vv 

rinted in error for a v, and Div for ziv. In the 

itany is a prayer for Queen Elizabeth. The book 
measures 4}} in. by 3¥, in., and is bound with the 
Epistles and Gospels, imprinted by John Audeley, 
1563. Can any of your readers tell me where 
another copy of this book is to be found? It is not 
in the British Museum. Hewry H, Gress. 

Aldenham House, 


Tue Bisnop oF IN 1247.—Godfrida 
de Prefetti, Bishop of Bethlehem, came to England 
in 1247 to beg for his church and to receive for it the 
Hospital of Bethlehem, Bishopsgate, London (Dug- 
dale, ‘ Mon. Anglic.,’ ii. 381; Matt. Paris, ‘Chron. 
Maj.,’ ed. Luard, iv.602; ‘ Registres d’Innocent IV.,’ 
ed. Berger, i. pp. 158, 566,612). He remained in 
England at least till 1249, and must have put his 
seal to numerous documents. I want to find a seal 
of this bishop, who was an important public 
personage (Rymer, ‘ Foedera,’ i. 592), and any act 
emanating from him. P. R. 


Was Gotpsmita Ever 1x Venice ?—Can any 
of your readers tell me if Goldsmith was ever in 
Venice? Iam in ion of a ring, found by a 
workman while engaged in digging an artesian 
well in the public gardens here. The ring is of 
massive gold, a third of an inch in width, heavily 
chased with a design of roses and leaves. Within 
is the inscription :— 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravel’d fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my Jane it turns with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Two of the lines are somewhat (very slightly) 
effaced, showing that the ring had been worn a 
considerable time, The other two are quite 
clear, and easily read without a magnifying glass. 
The words “Still to my Jane it turns,” instead of 
** Still to my brother turns” as in the printed 
version of the ‘ Traveller,’ seem to me significant, 
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or I should say suggestive, since it is well known 
that the poet’s cousin Jane Oontarini was his 
dearest friend, and that her father was his kindest 
protector. Can they have been connected with the 
great Venetian family of this name ? 

I may mention that the public gardens of 
Venice were laid out by the first Napoleon, and 
filled up with mud taken from the es, On 
what was once the site of a convent. This would 
account for the finding of a ring far below the 
present surface of the soil. The workmanship of 
the ring is pronounced by connoisseurs to be 
English of the middle of the last century. 

Katuarine Bronson. 
Venice. 


Source or Purase sovcut.—Where first ap- 
peared the following phrase: “This [book] contains 
some things true, some new ; but those which are 
true are not new, and those which are new are not 
true”? A. Forses Srevexine. 


Cap.—Can any one oblige me with a quota- 
tion for this word in the current colloquial sense 
of “low fellow” earlier than Kingsley’s ‘ Alton 
Locke’ (1850)? It might, I think, go back in 
university slang to 1830. Answer direct. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Pror. Haitstoys.—Looking through a copy of 
Ray’s ‘ Collection of English Proverbs’ (ed. 1813) 
in a local library, I came upon the following MS. 
note :— 

“Mr. Hailstone, late Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Camb., informed me that the author of 
this work, whose proper name was ‘ Wray,’ did, after his 
nonconformity, always write it without the W., ‘ Ray,’ 
Mr. H, was Senior Fellow of Trinity College.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any details 
concerning this} Mr. Hailstone? The story con- 
cerning Ray I have met with before, and I doubt 
not it will be familiar to many readers. 

Rozpert F, Garprner. 


Hewwxin.—A recent report of the Society of 
Antiquaries represents Mr. Rolls to have “exhibited 
a silver hennin from Algiers.” What isa — ? 

A. 


Terms.— Livres de Fonds. 
What is the precise meaning of this term, so often 
used by French booksellers | 

Custodes, What is this word, used in the colla- 
tions in Botfield’s ‘ Preefationes et Epistole Edi- 
tionibus Principibus Auctorum Veterum Prepositz,’ 
1861? Z£.g., the Gutenberg Bible, 1455, is de- 
scribed as in “ Char. Goth. sine sign. cust. et pagg. 
num.”; the 1476 Plinius as “ Char. Rom. cum sign. 
sine cust, et pagg. num.” I may note that in H. G. 
Bohn’s Catalogue of his sale at Sotheby’s, March 16, 
1882, Mr. Bohn wrote that this volume was edited 
by his “talented and lamented son William Simp- 


kin Bohn, who sojourned at Norton Hall for some 
time, to examine the first editions of Greek and 
Latin classics as far as they were in that splendid 
library.” He adds that “Mr. Botfield wrote the 
preface himself.” The preface extends to seventy- 
two quarto pages, and is an exceedingl creditable 
performance. . W. 8. 


“Ri FOL DE RoL,” &c.—What gave rise to this 
liar style of chorus? Would it not be interest- 
ing to have a list of the different forms of this 
meaningless collection of words to be sung after 
each verse of a song?—as it really is a dead style 
now. I have found it mentioned once or twice in 
Dickens’s works. The reason and history of its 
existence would be worthy of insertion. 
some of your musical contributors will oblige. 
Norris C. 


Orpen or Precepence: Socta Ranx.—At 
public meetings and other local gatherings in the 
country the minds of masters of ceremonies and 
hosts are often exercised as to whom to give pre- 
cedence to, supposing a O.B., M.P., J.P., D.L. 
barrister, general, admiral, and colonel are 
present with their respective wives. In the pub- 
lished tables of precedency only the Companion of 
the Bath is named, and he is assigned the place 
immediately after the knights, and his wife appears 
to take the corresponding place in the table of 
precedency for women. No mention is made of 
the relative positions of the other persons above 
stated ; the rank of O.B. being conferred by the 
sovereign, and the other gentlemen acquiring their 
titles by the goodwill of their fellow subjects or 
army or navy regulations. 

Please state the proper order or position of each 
of the above-named individuals and their wives, 
and thus relieve the minds of those whose duty it 
frequently is to have to marshal such persons at 
country meetings and large dinners. Host. 

[A celebrated literary nobleman, in ~~ in his 
guests at dinner, drew the line at knights. He could 
recall nothing lower. Are we to apply the maxim, “ De 
minimis non curat lex ”?) 

Rosert Morpen, Mar Encraver.—I wish to 
obtain some information as to the life and work of 
Robert Morden, the engraver of the maps in Gib- 
son’s edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia ’ (1695), and 
shall feel much indebted to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who will put me on the right track. w. ©. 


Jouy, Son or te MARESCHAL OF 
GuLpzForp.—Some months ago S. ii. 316), 
in answer to a query of mine, a correspondent 
kindly informed me that certain arms, originally 
in one of the windows of Chiddingfold Church, were 
those borne by the Mareschals, Earls of Pembroke. 
Early in the fourteenth century John, son of 
Gilbert le Mareschal of Guldeford, and Henry, 
John’s son, were landowners here. In ‘ Nomina 
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Villarum’ there is a John le Mareshall holding 
with William Paynel the manor of Compton. I 
should be glad to know if these Mareschals were 
descendants of the Earls of Pembroke. 
Sreruen Cooper. 
Chiddingfold. 


Jenvis Famity.—The pedigree of Smith of 
Elmhurst, Stafford, which appeared in the early 
editions of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ has been re- 

uced in the seventh edition as Smith of Great 
euton in that county. It states that Jeremiah 
Smith, High Sheriff of Staffordshire, 2 George III., 
married (first) Margaret Jervis, sister of the first 
Earl St. Vincent, who died in childbed s.p., and 
(recondly) Elizabeth, daughter of John Jervis of 
laston. The peerages(Burke and Foster) mention 
only two sisters of the first Earl St. Vincent, viz., 
Elizabeth Jervis, married Rev. David Batwell, s. p., 
and Mary Jervis, married, 1756 (1757 ?), William 
Henry Ricketts, but there is no mention of a sister 
named Margaret. Can the existence of this sister, 
stated to have been Jeremiah Smith’s first wife, be 
verified ? 

The pedigree of Jervis of Darlaston gives no 
account of Jeremiah Smith’s second wife. Was she 
aunt or sister of the John Jervis of Darlaston who 
died s.p., in 1802, and left Darlaston to his cousin? 
Where is any full account of this, the elder branch 
of the Jervis family, to be found? The ‘Genea- 
logist’s Guide’ gives some references, to very few 
of which I have at present access. Stema. 


Six-LEAVED Primrose.— Why supposed to bring 
lack in marriage? Donne’s poem alludes to the 
tradition, and William Browne, in ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastoral,’ also speaks of it :— 

The primrose when with six | tte! 
Maids as a true love in their tape 


Do any other old poets refer to this tradition ? 
M. W. 


Tae Hatsewett, East Inpiaman.—I should 
be glad to learn the date of the loss of this vessel. 
I have a chap-book, in four leaves, of which the 
following is the title-page :— 

“A True Account of the Loss of the Halsewell, a Ship 
bound to the East Indies. Which was Lost on the Rocks 
near Portland, on Friday last. Giving a particular 
Account of Capt. Pierce's noble Behaviour, who with his 
two Daughters, five other Ladies, and above two hundred 
Vereta in the Sea. Also,a Mournful Copy of 


This account gives no dates, and merely says the 
ship “sailed thro’ the Downs” on Sunday last. 
The captain, who is described as a veteran in the 
company’s service, proceeding on his last voyage, 

to leave his two daughters, two nieces, and 
three “ other beautiful young ladies,” whom it was 
repre impossible to save, es down with 

Pp. 
Calcutta, 


Crawrorp Drttox.—I shall feel obliged by 
being informed of the exact date of the death of 
the Rev. Robert Crawford Dillon, D.D., the author 
of the once notorious ‘Lord Mayor's Visit to Ox- 
ford,’ and of its circumstances, together with any 
facts of his life. I believe that he was at one time 
lecturer at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and that he 
afterwards left the Church of England and set up 
a church of his own, of which he styled himself the 
bishop. It is stated that he died in 1847, but 
neither in the Gentleman’s Magazine nor the 
Annual Register is his death recorded. I shall be 
grateful to any one who can direct me to any sketch 
of his life and career—several of which appeared 
at the time of his sudden demise—either through 
your columns or by private letter. 


Epmunp VENABLES. 
Precentory, Lincoln, 


Srxreenta Century Jewe..—I have before 
me a necklet of English, or more probably Scotch 
workmanship of the sixteenth century, with one 
large and two small pendants. The design is 
formed by true-lovers’ knots alternated with two 
crescents and stars, face to face, rated by a 
beautiful rosette between each. The whole is 
executed in table-cut diamonds and garnets, set 
cloisonnée in gold, relieved by small whole pearls 
in the pendants and rosettes. The back and 
of the front are beautifully enamelled. The large 
pendant is made up of an anchor crowned and the 
monogram F.B, On the reverse is an inscription, 
** Hovp feidis me” (Hope feeds me), Can any 
correspondent help to explain the device and dis- 
cover the original possessor ? The crescent and star 
occur in very old royal Scotch heraldry, but this 
beautiful jewel is probably not earlier than 1560 
or 1570. J.C. J. 


Joun Browy.—Can any of your readers say 
who was John Brown, author of the ‘ Northern 
Courts,’ ‘ Anecdotes of the House of Brunswick,’ 
&c.? Is he not the same as John Brown, the 

nealogist to George 1V. ?—as in the ‘ Northern 

arts’ he has a genealogical table of the royal 
family of Sweden. , 


Rows or Cuester.—Are there any foreign 
cities beside Berne north of the Alps which have 
rows like those of Chester? I believe Bologna is 
somewhat of this style south of the Alps. Are 
there many Italian cities like it ? 

W. 8. Lacu-Szrrma. 


[Is not La Rochelle a case in point 1) 


Dayte Vaterivs Maxiwvs.—In the 
‘Purgatorio’ (xv. 104) there is a quotation by 
Peisistratus, either from Plutarch’s ‘ Royal Apo- 
thegms,’ vol. ii. p. 47, or, more probably, from 
Valerius Maximus (v. i. ex. 2): ‘Si eos, qui nos 
amant, interficimus ; quid his faciemus, quibus 
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odio sumus?” This quotation leads one to inquire, 
Does Dante in other cases quote Quintus Maxi- 
mus? How common were MSS. of that moralist 
in the age of Dante? Will not some of your 
classical or Dantesque readers answer ? 


James D, Borier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Teave Rout or Wincuesrer.—Prof. Freeman, 
in the Contemporary Review for June, 1877, 
17, in an article on ‘ Pedigrees and Pedigree- 
kers,’ contrasts the false Roll of Battle with the 
trae Roll of Winchester. What is the latter; and 
where can a transcript or the original be seen ? 
De V. Paren-Parne. 
University College, W.C. 


Rerzrence Wanrep.—I believe Thackeray 
somewhere calls capital punishment “ blood-guilti- 
ness.” Oan any one give me the exact reference ? 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Replies. 
CUSTOMS OF THE FRENCH LADIES IN 1810, 
(7™ §. iv. 67, 95.) 

I remember above sixty years ago seeing a 
young lady in Brittany riding astride, but I 
must add that it was at a fite champétre, among 
friends, and done by way of a joke. I am-sure, 
however, that her parents, who were present, 
gentlefolks of the old school and of refined and 

ished manners, would not have allowed it had 
it been considered at all indelicate or contrary to 
good breeding. The farmers’ wives in many parts 
of Picardy and Normandy invariably rode after 
this fashion, but many of them wore a sort of petti- 
coat or divided skirt, slit open before and behind, 
which fell down to their feet on either side and 
formed a very decent covering. Probably ladies 
may have sometimes worn the same kind of dress 
in the country, but whether they did so in the 
streets of Paris at the period referred to I am not 
able to say. There is no doubt, however, that side 
saddles were in use in France at a much earlier 
date. E. McC—. 
Guernsey. 


Perhaps the following extract from a letter copied 
from La Belle Assemblée for October, 1806, respect- 
ing a young French lady, aged nineteen, ma 
answer one portion of the query asked by Mr. é. 
Dz Bosco:— 


“She came over to Windsor on a beautiful Arabian 
Horse, attended by two outriders, and wore a pale fawn- 
habit, the jacket precisely like that of a Boy's 

second suit on his commencing the Masculine character. 
Her trencher Hat was of black beaver....... This singular 
she made her entrée amidst a group of several Gentel- 
men in a frock of French cambric, scarcely reaching 
below the calf of her leg ; with trowsers of the same, at 
the bottom of which was a broad French lace whose 


transparent texture exhibited clearly to view the beauti- 
ful ankles they affected to shade,” LBM 


Eastbourne. 


In Baines’s ‘ History, Directory, and Gazetteer of 
Yorkshire,’ in description of the East Riding parish 
and manor of Hessle, it is stated that this manor 
“was formerly a possession of the Stutevilles, and Joan 
Stuteville carried the estates to Hugh de Wake. This 
lady was the first to introduce the custom of females 
riding sideways on horseback, and the device on her seal 
exhibits a lady in that posture holding the bridle in her 
right hand.” 

If this is correct, side-saddles must have been in use 

in England five centuries before their becoming 

fashionable in France. G. N. 


The following passage from Smollett’s ‘ Travels 
through France and Italy,’ published in 1778, 
supplies the answer to your correspondent Ma. 
O. Dz Bosco’s query :— 

“The way of riding most used in this place is on ass- 
back, You will see every day in the skirts of the town 
a great number of females thus mounted, with the feet 
on either side occasionally, according as the wind blows, 
so that sometimes the right and sometimes the left hand 
guides the beast ; but in other parts of France, as well as 
in Italy, the ladies sit on horseback with their legs 
astride, and are provided with drawers for that purpose 
(vol. i, p. 67). 


When my father and other officers of the 29th 
Regiment visited Seville in 1815, they were asked 
to accompany His Excellency the Spanish governor 
and his daughter in a ride round the town, and, to 
the amazement of the English officers, the young 
lady appeared “ absolutely in white tights, booted 
and spurred, and a frock coat, open in front and 
rear, mounted on a beautiful Andalusian palfrey, 
and perfectly unconscious of there being anything 
indecorous in her attire or mount.” 

F.S.A.Scot. 


Oxprs (7 S. iv. 87).—It may interest W. A. 
to know that a copy of Langbaine, annotated in s 
contemporary hand, is to be found in the Dyce and 
Forster Library at the South Kensington Museum. 
The anonymous author of these annotations, who 
seems to have been an individual of taste and 
education, is to be identified with a certain 
“W. G.,” who communicated some interesting 
personal reminiscences of the poets and actors of 
the time of Charles II. to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1745 (February). Judging from the familiar 
tone in which “W. G.” addresses Sylvanus Urban, 
and from the wish expressed in an editorial note 
of the latter that “‘our old friend ” will “ vouch- 
safe” us another budget of memories, and from 
the additional circumstance that the submission of 
a poem to “ W. G.” for approval and correction by 
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a young aspirant to poetical honours called forth 
the reminiscences in the first instance, ‘ W. G.” 
would seem to have been a fairly well-known 
figure in the literary world of that period. His 
notes as published in the Gentleman's Magazine 
are much fuller than the manuscript annotations 
in the copy of Langbaine; but in some instances, 
particularly in those of Otway, Settle, and Lee, 
they are identical. W. G.” confesses himself to 
have been once a votary of the Muses. From the 


internal evidence of the two writings mentioned | cess. 


above it is clear that he was acquainted with the 
French language, was a devoted admirer of Shake- 
speare, a diligent student at the Bodleian, had a 
valuable collection of plays, was the intimate asso- 
ciate of Dryden, Shadwell, Tate, &c., and lived to 
agreat age. In his reminiscences, published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine after he had attained the 
age of eighty, it is noticeable that he is disposed 
to lay rather stronger emphasis on the personal 
nature of his relations with the great poets of his 
time than he does in the Langbaine annotations, 
in which he on one occasion confesses to be merely 
repeating the tittle-tattle of the actors. About 
three months ago I wer in the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ who was “ W. G.,” without obtaining 
areply. I trust that the above sparse facts will 
assists W. A. to pursue the matter further and 
collect the many interesting details for himself. 
The annotations in the Langbaine deserve pub- 
lication ; but I have unfortunately no copy of 
them with me. Srrone. 


_ Maewa Cuarta (7" §, ii. 27, 113, 194; iii. 492; 
iv. 153).—They say that ‘ N. & Q.’ is nothing if not 
accurate. I would therefore crave space for a line 
to point out that Ireland has nothing to do with 
Magna Charta in the instance cited by Mr. Hatt. 
Alan of “ Galway” is a person unknown to the 
history of the thirteenth century, and the real 
signatory was Alan of Galloway, Constable of 
Scotland. I should like to take this opportunity 
of saying that I am not acquainted with a text in 
which John styles himself “ Duke” of Ireland. 
Down to the Act Hen. VIII., the title used was 
Lord” of Ireland, é.¢., Dominus, not Dus, 
Hibernia. Noman. 


Mr. Hat has fallen into a singular error when 
he states that the charter bears the seal of Alan of 
Galway, showing “that the aristocracy of Ireland 
hands.” “ Alanus de Galweia, Constabularius 

i,” is surely a sufficient definition not of a 
noble of Galway, but of Alan, Lord of Galloway, 
a well-known figure in Scottish history. 

Hersert Maxwe.t. 


Peprer (7" iy. 88).—The following 
will probably satisfy your querist. “People live 
as long in Pepper Alley as on Salisbury Plain,” so 


at probably by way of heightened paradox, Pe 
Milley Gan a shabby, unhealthy corner, 
for neighbour the graveyards of St. Saviour’s, in 
which one might fairly say the whole parish had 
been over and over again buried. Dr. Johnson is 
not alone in such statements: the chairman of my 
sanatory committee at St. George’s said, in his 
fervid, perverse way, “Sewers unhealthy! Look 
at our stalwart sewermen.” They believed in 
seasoning, and forgot those who died in the pro- 


I should say Johnson no doubt referred to our 
Southwark Pepper Alley; but he would hardly 
have landed there to get to Thrale’s. He would 
so have had to traverse Montague Close, St. Mary 
Overy’s Dock, and Clink Street from end to end, 
while the waterman would have landed the doctor 
at Bank End Stairs, Deadman’s Place, and he would 
have been in the brewery in a few seconds. 
Wittiam 


Kyicutine or Extpest Sons or Baronets 
(7™ 8. iv. 28, 98).—Will Mr. WatrorpD give his 
authority for the statement that “the Sir 
Richard Brown, Bart., claimed and received this 
honour [knighthood] in the lifetime of his father, 
Sir James, the seventh baronet.” I assume that 
by Sir Richard Brown is intended the sot-disant 
knight and baronet “the Hon. Sir Richard Broun 
of Colstoun, Eques Auratus, a Knight Commander 
of the Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and Grand Secretary of the Langue of England.” 
It is stated by “Sir” Richard Broun himself, in 
his ‘ Baronetage’ for 1844, in Dod’s ‘ Pee and 
Baronetage’ for 1855, and in the Her and 
Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 177, that in his father’s life- 
time, in 1836, he applied for knighthood, but that 
the Lord Canubediin refused to present him to 
the sovereign for this —— the refusal being 
approved by the Prime Minister, and that he 
thereupon, in 1842, assumed the title of “Sir” and 
the addition of “ Eques Auratus,” 

The claim of Sir Richard and his father, Sir 
James, to be Baronets of Nova Scotia will be 
found discussed in a work of the late W. B. D. D. 
Turnbull, entitled ‘ British American Association 
and Nova Scotia Baronets. Report of the Action 
of Damages for Alleged Libel, Broun (soi-disant 
Sir Richard) against the Globe newspaper. With 
Introductory Remarks relative to the above Scheme 
and the « Hlastrions ” Order connected with it.’ 
1846. 8vo, Ricuarp ©, CarisTig. 


Do Bracxsirps Poison THerR Youne ? (7 
iv. 148,)—Without expressing any opinion as to 
how far the po notion is true that parent 
birds—not blackbirds only—poison their young 
ones to prevent their being brought up in cap- 
tivity, let me narrate my own experience. Some 
years since a pair of goldfinches made their nest 
in a Portugal laurel bush in my garden in Sussex. 
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When they had hatched their brood we took the 
nest with the young ones and placed it in a cage 
by the drawing-room window, in the hope, which 
was not disappointed, that the old birds would 
continue to feed them. Our gardener and others of 
our rural neighbours warned us that we should not 
succeed in rearing the young birds, since it was 
certain that as soon as they were old enough to 
feed themselves the parents would poison them. 
We laughed at what seemed so ridiculous a fancy. 
The young goldfinches grew and prospered. The 
birds were most assiduous in their attendance 
upon them. The feathers began to come, and we 
were planning to whom we should make presents 
of the young goldfinches. But one day the birds, 
that were quite lively in the morning, without any 
known cause began to sicken before night, and 
before the next day was over they were all dead. 
Of course our neighbours said, “ We told you so ; 
but you wouldn’t believe us. In such cases birds 
always do poison their young ones. Will you 
believe us now?” Epmunp VENABLES. 


Srarore Farrs (7 §, iv. 28).—I find under the 
word ‘‘ Statuses,” the Act for rating of servants’ 
wages and the bestowing such people in service as, 
being fit to serve, or refuse to seek or cannot get 
masters, is 1 Elizabeth, cap. iv. The fee for seal- 
ing for statuses acknowledged in fairs, is, for every 
pound a halfpenny, and out of fairs a farthing for 
every pound, according to Act 5 Henry IV. 
cap.. xii. Thus, though the sealing fee of the 
agreement was less out of fairs, neither the 
servant had choice of masters, nor the master or 
mistress could not pick or choose as they did 
when servants stood in rows at fairs—males 
together, females together—at market fair days. 
Such days were termed “John and Mary days” 
within my recollection, and I have seen servants 
so stand for hiring. C. Goxpine. 

Colchester, 


These are called hereabout “hiring statutes,” 
and are fast dying, none but the common sorts of 
servants presenting themselves for engagements 
after this fashion. In Derbyshire the statutes are 
known as “stattits,” and I have lively remem- 
brances of the doings thirty years ago at Derby, 
Belper, and Ripley “ stattits.” 

Tuos, Ratcrirre. 

Worksop. 


(In Yorkshire statute fairs were common, and were 
accompanied with much dissipation. We recollect 
them at Tadcaster and elsewhere.] 


Retic Betoncine To Mary, Queen or Scots 
7™ S. iv. 79).—Mr. Warertow states that a re- 
quary containing a thorn from the crown of our 

was presented to the “ Earl of Northumber- 
land by the Queen of Scots in 1587,” and that this 


relic “‘ is now in the cathedral at Ghent.” There 


are two mistakes here. The recipient of the relic 
was Thomas Percy, seventh Earl of Northumber- 
land, who was executed at York fifteen years 
before the alleged date, in 1572, and the relic is 
now in Stonyhurst College. 

Epw. B. pe Fonsianque, 


Maynincuam §. iv. 128)—Thomas Man- 
ningham was educated at Winchester, and after- 
wards at New College, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A., 1677. About the year 1680 he became 
rector of East Tysted, Hants, and in November, 
1684, was appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel 
in the place of Gilbert Burnet. He obtained the 
degree of D.D. by a Lambeth diploma, and on 
September 8, 1691, succeeded Bishop More as 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. In 1692 he 
became Canon, and in 1709 Dean, of Windsor. 
On November 10, 1709, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Chichester. He died at his house in Greville 
Street, Holborn, on August 25, 1722, aged seventy- 
three, and was buried at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
where a monument was erected to his memo 
See Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ vol. i. pp. 207-211. 

G. F. R. B, 


Thomas Manningham, D.D., was Canon of 
Windsor, 1692-1709 ; Dean of Windsor, 1709; 
Bishop of Chichester, 1709-1722; died, 1722; 
buried in St. Andrew’s, Holborn. The following 
were doubtless his sons: Thomas Manningham, 
Prebendary of Chichester, 17 -1750 (date not 
given); Treasurer of Chichester, 1712-1750; Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, 1720-1750 ; died, 1750. 
Simon Manningham, Prebendary of Chichester, 
1719-1767. See Hardy’s Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti.’ 

C. F. Warren, M.A, 

The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 


Lrowarpo pa Vinci's ‘ Last Supper’ (7 §. 
iv. 109).—A glance at the commonest books of ne- 
ference would have rendered unnecessary nearly 
all the queries at the above reference, and, indeed, 
probably all of them that can be answered. The 
copy in the possession of our Royal Academy was 
painted by Marco da Oggione, one of the most 
distinguished pupils of Lionardo, while the original 

icture was still in a perfect state of preservation. 

hen this picture was imported into England by 
a Frenchman, “and Mr. Jones, a gentleman at 
that time actively employed in the traffic of works 
of art,” it was at first impossible to find a pur- 
chaser. Finally the picture was bought by the 
Royal Academy, at the recommendation of Mr. 
Thomas Lawrence, whose attention had been 
drawn to it by an article written — George 
Stanley, the editor of Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,’ 1853, where fuller de- 
tails may be found. During the Revolution this 
copy from the refectory of the Certosa at Paris 
into the hands of the Frenchman above named, 
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after the Restoration was long offered for sale in 
England until the Academy bought it for 600/. 
(Waagen). ULIAN MarsHALL. 


The famous copy of the ‘Last Supper’ in the 
Royal Academy was purchased in Italy by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. A valuable series of 
Leonardo’s drawings for the same picture, which 
were in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, were 
purchased by Sir Thomas Baring, and in 1828 
were in the possession of the President of the 
Royal Academy. The following is a list of the 
ancient copies extant :— 

1. In the Franciscan convent, by Lomazzo (his 
friend), in 1561. 

2. In St. Barnabas, a small copy by Marco 
Oggioni (his pupil). 

3. At St. Peter’s, a copy by Santagostino. 

4. Inthe Grand Monastery, by Lomazzo. 

5. In the Public Library, done by order of 
Cardinal Borromeo. 

6. In the Monastery of the Jesuits, two miles 
from Milan, by Oggioni. 

7. In the Grand Chartreuse at Pavia, by the 


same. 
8 At St. Benedetto, Mantua, by Monsignori. 
9. At Lugano, by who 
studied Leonardo closely, and coloured a great 
many of his drawings and cartoons. 
1, At St. Germain, by Luino, by order of 
Francis I. 
12, At Ecoens, unknown. 
Constance 
Swallowfield. 


“Pincus LampaDEs” (7% iv. 108).—The 
words of the quotation “Pinguesque ardere viden- 
tur Lampades,” given by White and Riddle under 
“Lampas,” as from Lucretius, iv. 403, are not to 
be found, if I do not mistake, in that author. He 
uses “ lampada” twice, ii, 79, v. 402; “ lampadas,” 
once, ii. 25; “lampade,” twice, v. 610, vi. 1198; 
but not “lampades.” Neither does he, I believe, 
use the form ‘“‘Ardere.” But in bk. v. 296 (these 
references are to Munro’s edition of 1873) J. G. S. 
will find that the poet speaks of “‘pingues multa 
caligine tede.” Lewis and Short, edit, 1879, under 


“Pinguis,” give “ pingues tede,” Lucr., iii. 681. | so. 


again is a wrong reference, ene ought to be 


v. 296. B. Porton. 
Kinwarton Rectory. 
The reference in Lucretius is not to “ lam- 
pades,” but to “taeda” (v. 297) 
Pingues multa caligine 
expression “‘ pingues tede” also occurs in 
Lacan, iii. 681-3 


_ Nam pinguibus ignis 
me et tecto sulfure vivax 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


For Lucr., iv. 403, substitute Ov., ‘Metam.,’ 
iv. 403. This and most other misprints of the 
kind can be corrected by the method of assuming 
each part or figure of the reference in turn to be 
wrong. Their chief use is to afford a means of 
detecting plagiarisers, as in this case. Fama. 


Oxford. 

The nearest approach I can find to this is a 
— given in Forcellini’s ‘ Totius Latinitatis 

xicon,’ by De Vit, occurring in Valerius Flaccus, 
iii. 124, “gravem nodis pinguique bitumine quas- 
sant lampada.” Vide Lemaire’s edition of the 
Latin classics. De V. Paren-Parye. 

University College, W.C. 

(F. W. D., Rev. W. E. and Ms, R. Prer- 
Pont supply the reference to Ovid. } 


Forewent (7 §, iv. 128).—There is assuredly 
no ground (except ignorance) for the statement 
that forwent, past tense of forgo, “ to go without,” 
does not exist. It has been used by English 
writers since 1250 (‘Poem of Genesis and Exodus, 
1. 1121); and though previous to 1500 it had the 
rival form foreode, foryode, it has held undisputed 
sway since the sixteenth century. Glancing rapidly 
through a portion only of our ‘ Dictionary’ quota- 
tions for forgo, I find examples of forwent since six- 
teenth century from Holinshed, Arthur Golding, 
Huarte, Spenser (several), Rd. Barnfield, Bp. Hall 
(several), Warner (Albion’s ‘ England’), Speed 
(‘Great Britain’), Phil. Holland (many), Drayton 
(several), Sir W. Raleigh, Bp. Jeremy Taylor 
(often), Fielding (frequent), Cowper, General Per- 
ronnet Thompson, Edward Irving (sermon), Dr. 
Pusey (many examples), Browning (‘ Balaustion’s 
Adv.,’ p. 159), Edwin Arnold (‘ Light of Asia’), 
A. J. Morris * Business’) J. Colborne (‘ Hickes 
Pasha’), &c. think the notion of E. R. V.’s 
critics arises solely from the fact that we have 
occasion to use the infinitive forgo, as in “I will 
forgo my claims,” “he had to forgo his acquisi- 
tion,” much oftener than either of the simple 
tenses, and hence very much oftener than the single 
past tense forwent. But the above instances, the 
number of which might easily be doubled or trebled, 
show that this is freely used whenever it is needed. 
I certainly use it whenever I have occasion to do 


What purists and everybody ought to object to 
and forgo for ever is the recent bad spelling, also 
the result of ignorance, whereby this word is 
identified in form with quite a different verb, fore- 
go, forewent, foregone, “to go before, precede,” 
formerly much commoner than forgo, “to go with- 
out, relinquish,” but not now used in the simple 
tenses, though common in the present participle 
foregoing and the past participle foregone. It is to 
be regretted that Dr. Johnson in this, as in so many 
other cases, tacitly adopted the errors of his foregoer 
Bailey, and muddled up forgo and forego as one 
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verb, although noting that the derivation of his 
sense 1 is “for and go,” and that his sense 2 is 
“from fore and go,” and actually quoting Shak- 
spere with the correct spelling forgo. But there is 
no reason why we should continue to blunder 
because Bailey and Johnson did. Let us hope 
that the erroneous spelling will not be treated as a 
foregone conclusion, but will be henceforth forgone 
by all. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Forewent and foregone come, I think, from dif- 
ferent verbs, the latter compounded of fore (Germ. 
vor) and go, and the former of for (Germ. ver) and 
go. Forego and forewent =deny oneself the benefit 
of, should be spelt forgo and forwent, like forgive, 
forgather, &c. Has the verb a participle forgone ; 
and if not, why not? Perbaps because it is not 
much wanted. One might say, “ That advantage 
was forgone when I...... »” but one might, of course, 
turn the sentence otherwise. 

Henry H. Gress. 


This word occurs in the hymn by Hickes “ Lift 
up your heads,” in the eighth verse :— 
Hail! beauteous Virgins, whore chaste love 
Forewent all fond desires. 
H. A. W. 


Bansoury Ate (7 S. v. 46).—Gough, in his 
edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ says :— 

“There is a story that while Philemon Holland was 
carrying on his English edition of the ‘ Britannia,’ Mr. 
Camden came accidentally to the printer while this 
sheet (Oxfordshire) was at press, and finding that, to 
his own observation of Banbury being famous for cheese 
the translator had added cakes and ale, he, thinking it 
too trifling a remark, changed the last word into zeale ; 
which alteration gave great offence to the Puritans, who 
were numerous in the town. Whoever put in this un- 
lucky word, it is certainly in both editions of Holland's 
translation and only ‘caseo’ in Camden. This is alluded 
to by Plot, p, 347,” 

“ Zeal of the land Busy,” the Puritan suitor to 
Mrs. Parecroft in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ isa Banbury map. On the other hand, in 
Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ under “Oxfordshire Proverbs,” 
we find, “‘ Banbury Zeale, Cheese, and Cakes,” 
followed by this explanation :— 

“ T have been credibly informed it was a litteral mis- 
take of the Printer set forth 1608, Zeal being put for 
Veal. But what casual in that, may be suspected wilful 
in the next and last edition, 1637, where the error is con- 
tinued out of design to nick the Town of Banbury, as 
reputed then a place of precise people, and not over-con- 
formable in their carriage. Sure I am that Banbury had 
a gracious, learned, and painful minister, Mr. William 
Whaley, and this town need not be ashamed of, nor 
grieved at what scoffers say or write thereof ; only let 
them add knowledge to their zeal, and then the more zeal 
the better their condition,” 


Swallowfield. 


The following passage is from Brathwaite’s 
* Strappado for the Divel,’ 1615 :— 


Constance Russe... 


Brad-ford if I should rightly set it forth, 
Stile it I might Banberry of the North, 
And wéll this title with the Towne agrees, 
Famous for twanging, Ale, Zeale, Cakes and Cheese : 
But why should I set zeale behinde their ale? 
Because zeale is for some, but ale for all; 

Zealous indeed some are (for I do heare, 

Of many zealous sempring sister there) 

Who loue their brother, from their heart iffaith. 


The above is part of a chapter entitled :— 

“To all true-bred Northerne Sparks, of the generous 
Society of the Cottoneers, who hold their High-roade b 
the Pinder of Wakefield, the Shoo-maker of Brandford, 
and the White Coate of Kendall: Light gaines, Heauie 
Purses, good Tradings, with cleere Conscience.” 

R. R. 


204, 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Roxataya : SeventeentH Century Trape 
Toxens iii, 368).—I think that if Mr. 
Hopexin examines his token, issued by Thomas 
Lacy, Cateaton Street, he will find it is not “ one 
of the smallest twopenny pieces known,” but a half- 
penny detrited. The coin described by Boyne 
(No. 389) to which he refers is a halfpenny, as is 
a specimen in the British Museum. Twopenny 
tokens are extremely rare. Indeed, I have glanced 
through the standard works on the subject—hur- 
riedly, I confess—and have failed to find any of that 
denomination except a couple in leather. Perhaps 
Mr. Hopexry in his fine collection may have 
some specimens not yet published. PLN. 


Orpen (7 §. iii. 389; iv. 15).—If orpen is the 
same as orpine, it is the same as sedum, “ a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order of Crassu- 
lacee.” Five kinds are given in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Hist.,’ by C. Knight, 1856. Rose-root stonecrop 
“is a glaucous plant with yellow flowers. The root, when 
dried, has a sweet taste and smeil...... The leaves have 
been used as a catapl in headache, and the root has 
been sup d to p antiscorbutic qualities, In 
Greenland it is eaten as a salad. Tuberous Stonecrop: 
the most frequent is one with purple flowers. The leaves 
are sometimes eaten as a salad, and in former times the 
roots were in request asa remedy in hemorrhoids and 
other diseases. Evergreen orpine is a trailing plant, with 
beautiful purple flowers. It was also formerly used in 
medicine. Acrid Stonecrop, flowers sessile. When 
chewed in the mouth it has a hot biting taste, and is 
called Wall Pepper (it is found on walls). White Stone- 
crop: the flowers are cymose and white, It is rare in 
England. It has been used in medicine and also eaten 
cooked or as a salad.” 

I shall be glad, though I did not ask the question, 
to know to what reference is made ? 
M.A. Oxon. 


Deron AND HIs Descenpants (7* §. iii. 450). 
—Defoe once lived in Bury St. Edmunds, at » 
house long known as the “old curiosity shop.” 
When the Government was seeking him he sent 
it a defiant epistle “from my house in Bury St. 
Edmunds.” Wa. 
Bury 8t Edmund, 
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Frreworcers oF H.M. Orrice or ORDNANCE 
(7™ §. iii. 429, 479).—The following extract from 
* Army Equipment,’ part ii. meray on printed 
by order of the Secretary of State for War, 1864, 
though it does not directly answer Mrs. Scar- 
LETT’s question, may throw some light on it :— 
“Each company [of British artillery] in the last 
century bad one or more lieutenant-fireworkers, and 
earlier still there were gentlemen of the Ordnance. The 
latter held an intermediate position between subalterns 
and non-commissioned officers, and corresponded to what 
were afterwards called cadets, being ‘gentlemen of 
quality, valiant and capable of preferment’; similar 
appointments were held in infantry regiments.” 
KILuicRew. 


River Names or Evcrors (7* §. iii. 188, 301). 
—Ventadour stands on a hill commanding an 
affluent of the Luzjge. Ventabren, Ventavon, 
Venterol, Venteuil, Venteuges, Ventouse, Ven- 
toux, are also on high ground. At Pompadour is 
atumulus. Keltic venn is rendered “ montagne ”; 
went, “téte”; and pwmp, “ élévation.” 

R. S. Caarnock. 


(7" S§. iii. 477).—Why not write to 
the curator, custodian, or keeper, the courteous 
son of Dr. John Evans, sending also an addressed 
postal card for reply ? A. H. 


Goww Famity S. iii. 248, 524; iv. 54).—For 
the name Gun or Gunn see Lower’s ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica’ (cf. such names as Gunter, Gunther— 
battle chief; Anderson’s‘ Genealogy and Surnames,’ 
p. 50). If from the Celtic, we have the names Guin, 
Gwynne=white (hence gown, a woman’s upper 
garment); Guinness, 4. ¢., guin innis, white island, 
&e. Rosert F, GarDiner. 


Tae Iup or Lixcoty S. ii. 308, 416 ; iii. 
18, 115, 179, 334, 505).—For the use of tmp in a 
good sense the following passage may be added to 
those already given :— 

“The sudden taking away of those most goodly and 
virtuous young imps, the Duke of Suffolk and his brother, 
by the sweating sickness, was it not also a manifest token 
of God’s heavy displeasure toward us? "—Thomas Becon, 
‘A Comfortable Epistle,’ &c., 1563, p. 205, Parker 
Society's edition, 1844. 

_ It seems worth while to add the following allu- 
sion to “ the imp of Lincoln ”:— 

Then would ye looke over me with stomack swolne, 

Like as the divell look’t over Lincolne. 

John Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1546, p. 154, 
reprint, 1874. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tra-Cappy §, iii. 308, 435; iv. 38).— 
Catty, from the Malay. See Marsden’s ‘ Dict.’ 


R. 8. Caarnock. 
St. Honoré-les- Bains. 


Kirsy Haut (7® §, iv. 89).—Your correspondent 
Mr. Taror will not have to look far, for probably 


the Kirby Hall he alludes to is that situate some 
twenty miles north of the county town from which 
he writes. This once magnificent mansion is now 
little better than a heap of ruins, while only fifty 
years ago it was inhabited and could rank among 
the finest houses in England. Kirby Hall was 
erected in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and was the property of the late Earl of 
Winchilsea. It stands about midway between two 
of the grandest old Northamptonshire houses, viz., 
Rockingham Castle and Deen Park, which, unlike 
Kirby, have been both excellently preserved and 
well cared for. Autan Fea, 
Bank of England, 


Hair TURNING SUDDENLY Wuire (5" §. i, 444; 
6" S. vi. 85, 134, 329 ; vii. 37; viii. 97; ix. 6, 93, 
150, 238, 298, 404, 412, 518; 7™ S. ii. 6, 93, 150, 
238, 298, 412, 518; iii. 95).—To the instances 
mentioned by your correspondents these may be 
subjoined. Suetonius speaks of such a change of 
colour occurring ia public view :— 

“ Hispania Tarraconensis oblata est [Galbe]. Acci- 
ditque ut cum provinciam ingressus sacrificaret intra 
wdem publicam, puero e ministris acerram tenenti 
capillus repente toto capite canesceret. Nec defuerunt 
qui interpretarentur significari, successurum juveni 
senem: hoc est, ipsum Neroni.”—‘ De XII. Cwes,,’ Galb., 
c, Vill, 

Sir Thomas Browne also, in enumerating certain 
portraits, has: ‘21. A noble head of Francesco 
Gonzaga, who, being imprisoned for treason, grew 
grey in one night, with this inscription : ‘O nox 
quam longa est, que facit una senem’” (Tract. 
xiii., vol. iii. p. 273, Bohn). Wilkin, the careful 
editor of this collection of Sir T. Browne’s works, 
has no note on it. But I rather think that the 
story belongs to a kinsman imprisoned by Gon- 
zago. Perhaps it happens that the two have the 
same name. Will any reader oblige by a reference 
to J. OC. Scaliger’s ‘ Exercitationes,’ ex. xxxii., to 
ascertain the history and the source of the line, if 
it is a quotation ? Ep. Marsuatt. 


Paropy ayp Buriesque (7™ §, iii. 509; iv. 
97).—Mr. Hamitron will find, by reference to 
Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of W. E. Aytoun’ 
(Blackwood, 1867, p. 62), that the information he 
asks is there given, so far as regards ‘The Queen 
in France’ and certain other of the “ Bon Gaul- 
tier” ballads. The passage runs :— 

“ Some of the best of these [7. ¢., the “ Bon Gaultier” 
— were exclusively Aytoun’s, such as ‘The Mas- 
sacre of the M‘Pherson,’ ‘The Rhyme of Sir Lancelot 
Bogle,’ ‘ The Broken Pitcher,’ ‘The Red Friar and Little 
John,’ ‘ The Lay of Mr. Colt,’ and that best of all imita- 
tions of the Scottish ballad, ‘ The Queen in France.’ ”’ 

Rosert Hupson. 

Lapworth. 


May I recommend any one who wishes to see 
how burlesques (or rather lifelike imitations) of 


popular poets, without any attempt at regular 
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ies, can be most artistically produced, to read 
yard Taylor’s ‘ Diversions of the Echo Club,’ a 
little book full of humour and also of true poetic 
faculty ? Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Derivation or Names or Rocks 
(7 S. iv. 107).—The names of the group called the 
Farne Islands may be of use to W. 8. B. H. In 
an early metrical history of St. Cuthbert they are: 
Farne, Wedum (now Wideopen), Staphcleland 
(Staple), Fossheland (Brownsman), Wawmes 
(Wawmses), Harecarres (Harcars), Scarfcarres 
(Scarcar), Crumbstan (Crumstone), Langestand 
(Longstone), Meggestand (Megstone), Knoke 
(Noxes), Kumestand (Nivestone), Clovenstan 
(Clove Car); and in a MS. note by Thomas 
Lawson, a monk of Durham, in addition we have : 
Oxcarres (now Oxcar), Merecarres (Swedman), 
Uttcarres (Outcarres). See Raine’s ‘ North Dar- 
ham,’ and Transactions of Berwickshire Natural- 
ists’ Club, 1856, G. H. Tompson. 

Alnwick. 


Porrraits oF Founpers or CoLLeGcEs AT 
Oxrorp AND CamsBaince (7" S. iv. 109).—There 
is an engraving of Bishop Fox, the founder of 
C.C.C., Oxford, from an original portrait in the 
hall, with the lines :— 

Clarus Wintonizw presul cognomine Foxus, 
Qui pius hoc olim nobile struxit opus. 
Talis erat forma, talis dum vixit amictu, 
Qualem spectanti picta tabella refert. 
Ep. MarsHatu. 


The best series of the Oxford founders and bene- 
factors, from the old pictures in the two uni- 
versities, is by John Faber the elder, who died at 
Bristol in 1721. If your correspondent would like 
to see the Cambridge set, I can show him fine old 
impressions, by appointment only. J.C. J. 

11, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 


In reply to your correspondent as to engravings 
of portraits of founders of the colleges, he will 
find a good collection in Ackerman’s histories of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The portraits may some- 
times be purchased separately, and I believe there 
has been a reprint of the Oxford founders. 

W. Lovett. 


Epwarp Francis CunnincHam or Cauze (7" 
8. iv. 68).—Mr. Cust must not assume that Cun- 
ninghame’s adopted name “Calze” is “doubtless 
from Kelso, his native place.” The probability is 
that Calze and Kelso have no connexion, and that 
the consonant printed zis really the symbol 3, which 
in Early or Middle English represents, except when 
initial, a guttural, and is now written gh. In Broad 
Scots it has the same value in all parts of the word 
as it has as an initial in Early English, viz., that of 
y. Thus “ Calze” is probably an archaic spelling 
of “ Callie” or “ Kellie,” the y sound having dis- 


appeared as completely as in the name “ Menzies” 
(pronounced “ Meeng-iz”), though it is retained in 
* Dalziel” (pronounced “ Dee-yell”). A recollec- 
tion of the true value of the 3 symbol is indispens- 
able in reading Scots literature. 

Hersert Maxwet. 


Nomismatic : Bayk Toxey (7* 8. iv. 110).— 
Surely the description of the five-shilling dollar, 
which ever since has given the name of “ dollar” 
in low tradesman life to any five-shilling piece, has 
appeared before in your pages! These bank tokens 
were simply Spanish pillar dollars, taken in the 
war, restruck and made current for five shillings. 
At first a small head of George III. was stamped 
on the head of the Spanish king (whence the rude 
and silly saying, ‘‘ The head of a fool on the head 
of aknave”). Afterwards, perhaps on account of 
the jest, they were restruck as bank tokens, and 
in very fine proof impressions some remains of the 
old inscription or devices can be made out. I 
have seen many where some of the letters can be 
distinctly seen. A relative of mine hus one ina 
copper case, on the'reverse of which, in the polished 
ground, one can distinctly trace the ae a 


The coin in the possession of Mr. Picorr was 
made by order of the Government by Boulton, at 
the Soho Mint, Birmingham. It was circulated at 
first for five shillings, but in 1811 the price of silver 
had so much risen as to make it necessary for the 
Bank of England to give notice that they would pay 
and issue it at the rate of 5s. 6d. until further notice. 
It had, obverse, laureated and draped bust of the 
king, to the right, “ Georgius III. dei gratia rex.” 

Scrourtton. 
(H. 8. and G. R, B, are thanked for replies.) 


BeaTiFicaTion AND Canonization §. iv. 
47).—I am not sure on reading this query that it 
is written under a -distinct conception of what 
* beatification ” and “ canonization ” are intended to 
effect. They do not propose to have ‘‘an effect on 
those upon whom they are bestowed,” or either of 
them, as Fr, Véron states, “ non esse de fide, sanc- 
torum canonizationem, seu sanctos quos invocamus, 
esse sanctos et beatos,...... iis exceptis qui tales in 
scriptura nobis exhibentur,” &c. (‘Regula Fidei,’ 
cap. ii. § 7, s. 4, p. 94, sqqg., Ratisbon, 1867). 
But they are to exalt the estimation in which the 
saints are to be held by the Church, for, “ Canon- 
isatio, relatio est in album et catalogum sanctorum, 
qui ‘ Canon’ dictus” (Hofman, ‘ Lex.,’ Lugd. Bat., 
1597). 

The relation of the two processes to one another 
may be thus stated :— 

“ Béatification—Acte par lequel le souverain pontife 
déclare, au sujet d’une personne dont la vie a été sainte, 
accompagnée de quelques miracles, &c., qu’il y a lieu de 
penser que son Ame jouit du bonheur éternal, et en con- 
séquence permet au fidéles de lui rendre un culte 
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religieux.” —Bergier, ‘Dict. de Théolog.,’ Paris, 1863, 


t. i p. 284. 

“ Ganonisation d’un saint.—Décret par lequel le souve- 
rain pontife déclare que tel homme a pratiqué les vertus 
chrétiennes dans un degré héroique, et qui Dieu a opéré 
des miracles par son intercession, soit pendant sa vie, 
soit aprés sa mort. Conséquemment il juge que l’on doit 
honorer comme un saint, il permit d’exposer ses reliques 
a la vénération des fidéles, de l’invoquer, de célébrer le 
saint sacrifice de la messe et un office en son honneur. 
La canonisation est ordinairement précéde d'un décret 
de béatification.”—Jbid., p. 356, 

The difference between beatification and canoniza- 
tion, as to their effect in respect of cultus, is thus 
expressed by the canonist Van Espen :— 

“Neque tantum Canonizatio sive relatio alicujus in 
catalogum Sanctorum, qua tanquam sanctus toti 
ecclesiw proponitur, permittiturque, ut publico cultu 
ubique et per universalem ecclesiam, seu Sanctus colatur, 
hodie sedi Apostolicm reservata est, sed etiam Beatifi- 
catio, qua permitticur non quidem ubique et ab omnibus 
tanquam ctus coli, at particulari duntaxat Ordini, 
Provinciz, aut Ecclesiw.”’—‘ Jus. Eccles. Univ.,’ i, 
tit, xxii. cap. vii. § 15; tom. i. p. 142, Col. Agr., 1747. 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


I would refer your correspondent to the articles 
on the above in the ‘Catholic Dictionary,’ by the 
Rev, W. E. Addis and T. Arnold. 

Henri LE LossiGet. 


“DousLE ENTENDRE” (7 §S. iv. 86).—Mnr. 
Tusr’s proposition in regard to our dictionaries 
may be made very far-reaching, and, if answered 
in the negative, would, I greatly fear, lead to 
much confusion. No doubt Mr. Tusr is correct 
in calling it an “‘ill-constructed phrase”; but 
double entendre is acknowledged as being the 

r phrase by its constant usage, or, as Sir 

. A. Picton puts it, by its being “ naturalized.” 
Dictionaries record popular usages, sometimes 
blunders, and then these blunders in turn find 
support from the dictionaries. To take a case in 
point. So far back as 1874 Pror. Sxzar pointed 
out in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ (5" S. i. 25) that the 
very common word ordeal (A.-S. ordeal) should be 
pronounced as a dissyllable, not as a trisyllable, 
and in his ‘ Dictionary’ he almost repeats what he 
then said; but usage and the dictionaries have 
triumphed, and the word still appears accentuated 
or-de-al. See also a note on beaw-idéal, by Dr. 
Cuayce, in the last volume (7" §. iii. 105), 
another “ ill-constructed” phrase, which Mr. Torr 
himself uses in the same number as his note 
appears (see '7™ §. iv. 100). 

Ropert F, Garpiver. 


Lire or Sr. Branpay (7 §. iv. 109).—There 
ve been various editions of St. Brandan’s ‘ Life’ 
in several languages. It was printed as pt. xlviii. 
of the publications of the Percy Society, in August, 
1844, by the late Thomas Wright, whose brief 


introduction contains references to several MSS., 
that which he followed being MS, Harl., No, 2277, 


fol. 41. This text agrees pretty nearly with the 
former of the versions quoted by Hearne. The 
passage is on p. 10 of the Percy Soc. edition :— 

The foweles sunge ek here matynes wel rizt tho hit was 


tyme, 
And of the Sauter seide the vers, and siththe al to prime, 
And underne siththe and middai, and afterwardes non, 
- eche tyde songen of the dai as cristene men scholde 
on, 

For further information see the editions by M. 
Achille Jubinal, Paris, 1836, 8vo.; by M. Francisque 
Michel, Paris, 1878, 12mo; and especially the 
‘Kalendars of Scottish Saints,’ edited by the late 
Bishop of Brechin, A. P. Forbes, 4to., Edinburgh, 
1872, pp. 284-287. W. E. Buckuey. 


Kingsley says :— 

“T have followed the Latin prose version of it which 
M. Achille Jubinal attributes to the eleventh century. 
sunita Those who wish to know more of St. Brendan should 
consult the learned brochure of M. Jubinal, ‘ La Legende 
Latine le St, Brandaines,’ and the two English versions 
of the legend, edited by Mr. Thomas Wright for the Percy 
Society, vol. xiv. One is in verse, and of the earlier part 
of the fourteenth century, and spirited enough ; the other 
& prose version, was printed = Wynkyn de Worde. in 
his edition of the ‘Golden Legend,’ 1527.” —‘ The 
Hermits,’ “Life of St. Brendan,” pp. 257-8, note, Mac- 
millan, s.a. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 

[Mr. Geo, Sorurton, C. C. B., &c., are thanked for 
replies to the same effect. ] 


Wuisxam Danpy (7" §. iv. 46).—This corrup- 
tion reminds me of two others. In Old Radnor 
parish, near Stanner, so far as I remember, is a 
house on the slope of a hill—I think it was a 
small farm—called Rubbage, sometimes spelt so in 
the registers of the church, sometimes Rowbatch. 
It evidently is Rhiwbach, the little mountain pas- 
sage or defile. Pennycomequick, somewhere, I 
think, in South Wales, is a corruption of Pen-y- 
cwm-wick. May not this mean the farm or home- 
stead at the head of the coomb or valley ? 

M.A. Oxon, 


Aw Ancient Marriace Certiricate §, 
iv. 46).—It seems impossible to accept this docu- 
ment as genuine, for the language is too modern, it 
being, probably, a later translation from a Latin 
original. John Chedworth was consecrated Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1452, 30 Hen. VI.; and this certifi- 
cate bears two dates—1, in his thirty-third year ; 2, 
in his thirteenth year. Is the latter a clerical 
error ? A. H. 


Worps connecrep with ARrcHITECTURE (7" §, 
iv.47).—It is convenient for such words to consult 
Parker’s ‘ Glossary ’ and Prof. Willis’s ‘ Nomencla- 
ture,’ published by the Cambridge Camden Society. 
I have not the latter; but in the former for barge- 
board there is the synonym ‘‘ verge-board,” which 
connects it with virga, as the board on the edge or 
limit or boundary of the roof. “Squancion,” again, 
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may find a suggestion in the French escoinson, 
and the sconces, or sconci, or squinches, and may 
rhaps be thought to mean not so much the 
elled edges of the chimney-side as the support- 
ing arch of a corner chimney, like the use of the 
terms for the small arches in the corner of a tower 
to sustain the corresponding face of the octagonal 
spire. Ep. 


“The word barge has been supposed to be a corruption 
of bash, which is used provincially to express beating in, 
beating on, and beating down; the barge-board being 

laced at the gable ends of buildings to protect the 
Cepe-coums from the rain, which would otherwise beat 
in upon it: barge-board might, it was thought, therefore 
possibly be a corruption of bash-board. But it is perhaps 
more likely to be a corruption of verge-board. It some- 
times occurs as parge-board,and may have been 80 called 
from its protecting the parget or plaster of the barge- 
course.” 
The above may interest your inquirer. It is taken 
from the ‘ Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences,’ by 
Charles Knight, vol. i., ed. 1859. M.A.Oxon. 


Wao was Rosin Hoon? (7® §. ii. 421; iii. 
201, 222, 252, 281, 323, 412, 525; iv. 32, 153),— 
Any ill-advised person who, at a Swiss table d’héte, 
ventures to express any doubts as to William Tell 
is sure to have a mauvais quart d’heure. Polyglott 
objurgations overwhelm the unhappy sceptic. One 
lady has seen the Tell Capelle, another the Kiisinach 

rge, a third the Griilli meadow, a fourth the Alt- 

orf market-place, while the rest have either read 
Schiller’s play or heard the opera. It is more 
pardonable to speak disrespectfully of the Atlantic 
Ocean than of the Swiss hero, and yet, hard as it is 
to prove a negative, it is certain not only that he 
— existed, but that he never could have ex- 


Yet there is more evidence for the impossible 
Tell saga than for the myth of Robin Hood. The 
tombstone is a clumsy forgery. Hood is mentioned 
by no contemporary writer, the story was evolved 
centuries after the date assigned to him, and yet it 
can be shown to have existed in embryo centuries 
before his alleged birth. If we believe in Robin 
Hood as an historical person, we must first set aside 
all the established canons of historical criticism. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


Capper (7* §. iii. 476).—Cadde means “ yolun- 
teer,” being thus a form of cadet. A. H. 

Manvat ror Compostne Tuemes or Essays 
(7™ 8. iv. 68).—Is Mr. Watrorp doing justice to 
modern educational works in saying that ‘‘ there 
seems to be no such work in existence now” as 
that to which he refers? Messrs. Chambers have 
among their publications works with these titles : 
‘Composition ; being Short Themes on Easy Sub- 
jects for Standards VI. and VII.,’ by A. Park, 

.E.1.8.; ‘Composition: Test Cards for Stan- 
dards VI. and VII.’ ( to the ‘Short 


Themes’), by A. Park, F.E.LS.; thirty-six cards 
in cloth case. Ep. Marsa. 


In reply to Mr. Watrorp’s inquiry on the above 
subject, I found a few days ago an old book on the 
subject, entitled ‘The Practice of English Com- 
position Explained,’ by the Rev. James Millar, 
published by Thomas Varty, Strand. Perhaps 
this may be the book in question, as it is small 
and has been used as a school-book. 


E. F. 
Claremont Lodge, Teddington. 


Is Mr. WatrorpD acquainted with ‘A Manual 
of English Composition, by Theophilus D. Hall, 
which forms a volume of Dr. William Smith’s 
“English Course,” and is now in a third edition ? 

J. M., Jun. 

“ English Themes and Essays ; or, the Teacher's 
Assistant in Composition; being a System of 
Easy Rules for writing Exercises, illustrated by 
Examples, adapted to the Use of both Sexes at 
School. To which are added, Hints for correcting 
and improving Juvenile Composition. By John 
Walker, author of the ‘Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary.’......Tenth edition. Feap. 8vo. London, 
T. Cadell, Longmans, Rivingtons, &c., 1842.” 
The above seems to be the book inquired for oy 
Mr. Watrorp. It is in our lib here, and 
shall be happy to lend it to Mr. Watronrp, if 
necessary. F. Bracxsvury, Librarian. 
Technical School, Huddersfield, 


“ DaventeR” pronounced “ Darter” (1* §, 
viii. 292, 504; 3°¢ S. viii, 18, 56, 78, 159, 444, 
509, 522; ix. 89, 247, 330, 519; 7™ S. iii, 189, 
253, 433 ; iv. 77).—Ever since the first series of 
*N. &. Q.’ this pronunication has been frequently 
a subject of discussion, as the above list of 
references may testify. More than twenty years 
ago (3% §. viii. 18) I gave an instance from 
* Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Passing from pious Bunyan 
to indecent Gay, I might now add the following 
lines from ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ (Air xxix.) :— 

The first time at the looking-glasa 
The mother sets her daughter, 
The image strikes the smiling lass 
With self-love ever after. 
JAYDER. 


MSS. petoncine To St. Marcaret, Queey 
or Scortanp (3* §. xi. 35).—Twenty years ago 
M. G. 8. asked for information about the above, 
Let him refer to the Academy of Aug. 6, 1887, 
where he will find a full account of the Evange- 
listarium of St. Margaret, recently acquired by the 
—- Library at Oxford. Fama. 


Lez, or tae Girstes (7" S. iv. 8).—I 
think your —_——— must refer to Charles 
Lee, King of the Gipsies, who died in a tent on 
Lewes racecourse, Sussex, on Aug. 16, 1832, 
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leaving about fifty children and grandchildren. 
He was buried next afternoon in St. Ann’s Church- 
, Lewes, in the presence of at least a thousand 
spectators. In Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine was 
blished ‘An Elegy’ on his death (see ‘ Sussex 
Rotes and Queries’ in Southern Weekly News of 
Nov. 13, 1886). 
Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep §. iv. 129).— 


‘The Tommiad,’ by G. J. Finch-Hatton, Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham. Ds V. Payen-Parne, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Roxburghe Ballads, Part XVII. Vol. VI, Edited 
by Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A. (Ballad 
Society. 

Ma. —/ is making sure progress with his task of 

reprinting the precious series of ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ 

That the progress is not so rapid as it is sure is ascribable 

to the shortcomings of a public which fails to 

what service to letters and history is being rendered. 

The second part of the sixth volume is made up of three 

separate portions—(1) a continuation of the group of true- 

love ballads, begun in the earlier portion, (2) a group of 
ballads of good fellows, and (3) a group of early naval 
ballads. The first series opens with ‘The Kind Lady; 
or, the Loves of Stella and Adonis,’ one of the variants 
of “She rose and let me in.” This is ushered in by one 
of Mr. Ebsworth’s most vigorous and characteristic pre- 
faces, in which he expresses his opinion concerning 
those who arrogate to themselves other men’s work— 
the Scotch dominie who declared he had written Wolfe’s 

“ Not a drum was heard,” the Nuneaton gentleman who 

modestly avouched himself the author of ‘Scenes of 

Clerical Life,’ and, most of all, the claim for Sempill of 

Beltrees to have written D’Urfey's pathetic ballad, “‘ She 

rose andlet mein,”’ ‘The Secret Lover; or, the Jealous 

Father Beguiled ’ is another ballad of the same class, and 

is followed by ‘ The Repulsive Maid,’ repulsive being used 

in the sense of repelling. ‘ The Languishing Squire and 
his Divinity '"—a bottle—forms another batch. A propos 
to ‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,’ Mr. Ebsworth 
eloquently disclaims any connexion with Islington in 
Norfolk. He is right. The fifth verse, “ All the maids 
of Islington,” is sufficient to — of the claims of that 
remote and insignificant parish. The first group of ballads 
on good fellows is bacchanalian, ‘Sack for my Money’ is 
the opening. Following this comes “My dad did so 
before me,” the termination of which in Thos. Jordan's 
civic pageant song is of very questionable morality. 

Much more commendable is the teaching of “ A good 

wife is a portion every day.”’ Tothe Duke of Edin- 

burgh is dedicated the first group of naval ballads. 

These ballads, which begin with the Spanish Armada, 

are very fine and spirited. Mr. Ebsworth’s erudition, in 

its line unequalled, is shown once more in the illustra- 
tions and in the grouping, his characteristic views are 
advocated afresh in the breezy introductions he writes, 
and his*reproductions of the oid cuts add greatly to the 
value of the series. Fortunate, indeed, is the Society to 
have such a Crichton of an editor, Some attractive 
verses from Mrs. Behn and others are quoted, and some 
of Mr. Ebsworth’s own verses are delightful. His 

‘L’Envoi—Aprés Février vient le Juin’ has a lilt abso- 

lately Swinburnian, and is very noticeable in all 

respects, 


The Geographical Distribution of Animals. By Angelo 
Heilprin. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Txis volume, another of the well-selected “‘ International 
Scientific Series,” comes to us from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Its author is apparently a German savant, or 
at least a savant of German origin, who has found a 
congenial home in America, and is professor of inver- 
tebrate ey in the Academy of Natural Science 
at Philadelphia. e work itself is more of a compila- 
tion than an original composition, and is, possibly, on 
that account all the more valuable, as containing the 
very latest information on the subject of which it treats. 
Prof. Heilprin follows some of his German predecessors 
in dividing the earth's surface into certain portions, or 
*realms,”’ as he prefers to call them, each of which is 
distinguished by its own characteristic fauna. Not that 
it is possible to draw the lines between these divisions 
in any very hard and fast manner, for no one knows 
better than Prof. Heilprin that they can be only ap- 
proximately correct, and that the boundaries of the 
regions inhabited by certain birds and animals some- 
times overlap and run into each other in a way which 
defies any strictly accurate definition. As a general 
rule, however, and allowing for certain exceptions, it is 
possible to run an imaginary line along certain parallels 
of latitude, and to assert, with more or less precision, 
that to the north of them a certain fauna will prevail, 
and to the south one of a totally different } sete 
tion, Prof, Heilprin, for instance, partitions out the 
known world into six such districts, to which he gives 
the names of Holarctic, Neotropical, Ethiopian, Oriental, 
Australian, and Polynesian, allowing, at the same time, 
for certain transitional spaces between them. As might 
have been supposed, climate plays the greatest part in 
the geographical distribution of animals. Not that it is 
so much a question of temperature as of food. Where 
the climate encourages a particular kind of vegetation, 
or is favourable to the production of such and such sorts 
of insect or other life, there will the animals and birds 
which live upon them be found. Thus the tiger, which 
is entirely associated in our minds with the burning 
plains of India, is often found on mountain ranges of 
great height and piercing cold. Indeed, Prof. Heilprin 
states, but without giving his authority, that “ its foot- 
prints have been not unfrequently seen impressed on 
the snow-fields of the Himalayas.”’ The elephant and 
the camel, too, are known to be able to bear great 
changes of temperature, and the ostrich, emphatically a 
bird of the scorching deserts, is found in Patagonia, in 
a latitude corresponding to that of London. Some few 
creatures there are, however, which are entirely inde- 
ndent of climate and of any extremes of hot or cold, 
he one ubiquitous animal, for instance, is the bat, 
which is common to every part of the known world, 
while the nearest to it in this respect is the mouse, that 
family being represented in all countries except a very 
few. Prof. Heilprin’s book is, perhaps, a little too long, 
and he sometimes travels over the same ground twice. 
As an interesting contribution to the subject, however, 
and as a storehouse of the latest facts published in this 
connexion, it is heartily to be recommended, 


The International Interpreter. By L, Th. Bijerche. 
(Triibner.) 
Tus extraordinary little book has the merit of novelty. 
It professes to enable two people who have no language 
in common to communicate with each other and, 
through the medium of short sentences, to say at 
least that which may be most important to them, 
For this purpose certain words—those supposed to be 
the most current and most frequently used—are printed 
in parallel columns, while to each a number is attached. 
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Thus, su ing that meat is number eighteen, column 
two, we Pee f the French part of the book, and 
find, under the same number and column, the word 
viande, Turning, again, to the list of German words, 
the same number and column furnishes us with the 
required equivalent, Fleisch. It is, of course, necessary 
that each person in the conversation should be armed 
with the book; and if there should be any difficulty 
about the pronunciation, the person wishing to make 
himself understood must point to the word of the corre- 
sponding number and column. No intricacies of gram- 
mar or proper construction of sentences are needed by 
this rough and ready method, or are, indeed. possible. 
The system is not intended for the purpose of carrying 
on a long conversation, but it seems to be amply suffi- 
cient for transmitting orders in an hotel, and would 
render the possessor of the book capable of supplying 
himself with the necessaries of life. Such sentences 
as “What time train go?” “I want dinner seven 
o’clock”’ can be put together with great ease by its 
help, and, so far, it appears as if the little work would 

ly be of service to a mute traveller. The system is 
ingenious, and will, we think, be found to stand the test 
of practice. 


Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers. To 
which is added ‘Porsoniana.’ Edited by the late 
Alexander Dyce. (New Southgate, H. A. Rogers.) 

To the next edition of Cotton's valuable and little-known 

* Typographical Gazetteer’ must be added the name of 

New Southgate. That this admirably executed reprint 

of the ‘Table Talk of Samuel Rogers’ and the ‘ Por- 

soniana ’ of Dyce is the first work issued by Mr. Rogers 
at New Southgate we are not in a position to state. It 
is, at least, the first we have seen, and is an eminently 
creditable production. Its illustrations include a new 
etching, by C. W. Sherbarn, after the picture of Rogers 
by Hoppner, R.A.; portraits of Mrs. Thrale, Charles 

James Fox, Lady Hamilton, Grattan, Mrs. Siddons and T. 

Campbell (the last two after Sir T. Lawrence), Wm. Beck- 

ford, Lord Byron (a full-length, from Count D’Orsay’s 

sketch), George 1[V., Porson, views of Temple Bar and 

Ranelagh, and a curious and very characteristic portrait 

of Rogers in his easy chair. Thirty years have passed 

since the first edition of these interesting ana was pub- 
lished by Moxon, and the book is now scarce. A reprint 
such as this—which is perfect in all typographical 
respects, and has a full index, a most desirable addition 

—is a boon to the book-lover, and there are few collec- 

tions of choice English books in which this handsome 

edition will not figure. The large-paper copies are 
veritable objets de luxe. 


Mr. Rocsrs, of New Southgate, has also issued, in two 
sheets of over six feet in length by one foot eight inches 
in breadth, an etching of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark as they appeared a.p. 1543. The work is 
reproduced by Mr, N. Whittock from an original draw- 
ing by Ant. Van Den Wyngrerde in the Bodleian Library, 
a view of the monastery at Bermondsey, which forms a 
striking object in the right-hand foreground of the 

icture, being taken from a drawing in the collection of 
Mr. Upeot. The whole gives a striking view of Old 
London, and must be of highest service to all interested 
in its antiquities and early history. Besides furnish- 
ing a bird's-eye view of the Thames and its banks 
from the Palace at Westminster to the Palace of Pla- 
centia at Greenwich, it gives in very elaborate detail 
the houses on old London Bridge, shows the walls of 
London and the gates, the shipping on the Thames, and 
other similar objects, It is needless to say how curious 
is the effect of seeing Gray’s Inn out in the country, and 
finding open country down the river from St. Katherine's 


Docks. The period at which the drawing is taken is 
fortunate, since it is immediately before a great work of 
destruction was carried out. 1543 was the year in which 
Henry VIII. married Katherine Parr, In the five years 
before the death of the monarch we read that the 
church of the White Friars was pulled down and the 
steeple of the Black Friars. In September, 1545, “ was 
the Charterhouse pulde down.” here space can -be 
afforded this etching might with advantage be mounted 
and framed, To a perusal of such works as Loftie's 
‘History of London,’ and, indeed, to most historical 
works dealing with the Tudor epoch, it is of value not 
easily over-estimated. 

Part XLVI. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies deals with 
Barry Cornwall, Lovelace, Raleigh, and Ben Jonson. 
Some of the parodies are consequently early in date, 


Tue Archiep’ Library, Lambeth Palace, is closed 
for the recess. The Kentish collection of books and 
prints has received several additions lately, but contri- 
butions are needed to make the series still more useful 
to students, 


Tue next volume of “ Popular County Histories” will 
be ‘ The History of Warwickshire,’ by Mr, Sam. Timmins, 


PMotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. E. Cranston, Philadelphia (“‘ Prison Life in 
Siberia,’ by Fedor Dostoiefféky”).—The Marquise de 
Brinvilliers to whom the Russian writer refers is, of 
course, the famous poisoner, The Marquis de Sade is a 
writer of loathsome and infamous reputation, who was 
imprisoned by Napoleon for offences against morals, and 
died, 1814, in the madhouse at Charenton, 

CurprexDae (“ Why was Guizot called the Man of 
Ghent ?”).—In the last days of May, 1815, Guizot joined 
Louis XVIII. at Ghent, This action was denounced b 
the Liberals as a species of treason, and awoke muc 
controversy, in which Guizot himself took part, 

A. E. Coopzr (“The English take their pleasures 
sadly "’).— The attempt to find this passage in Froissart 
seems now abandoned, It is supposed to be modern, 
but the source is unknown, See 3 8. iv. 208, 277; x. 
147 ; xi, 44, 87, 143; 4t 8, i, 398; viii, 276 ; x. 409; 5” 
8, x. 48, 136, 157 ; 6% 8. x. 280. 

Corricenpa.—P. 172, col. 1, 1, 19 from bottom, for 
‘consibus”’ read censibus, and omit the following “ et”; 
1, 6 from bottom, for “ Massilieuse” read Massiliensi.”; 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 


SRADIEAWS RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
$d. ; post free, 4}¢. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s, 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


1s. each, 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 
DR. 0. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE: 


SCHICHTEN, With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. 1amo. cloth, 


2. GOETHES ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. imo. cloth, a. éd. 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


With Notes, &c. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 
proved. 2. 6d. 
“ Dr, Buchheim's notes 11 the historical and geographical in- 


(II) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


1.—Contenta: 1. 2. DICHTER UND rack. 
3. DER HAUSSPION. ith Notes and Vocabulary. 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 


Part Il.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. SPASS. 
3. List UND PHLEGMA. With Notes Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 

Parte I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part IlI.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
HACKLANDER With Notes. Second Edition. imo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
1%mo. cloth, is. 
Crown 8vo. 48. d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &e.), and 
*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, scientific Glossary, aud 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 


“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.. --The 
Rotes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Public Uptnion, 


“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
} aw and improving reading-book for the middle or higher 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth 2. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


SRAUNFELS and A. ©. WHITE. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
according to Dr. yy Views. — a Complete Course of 
Exercises.— KEY to the Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 3s 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


| used 
German &: 


A PRACTICAL “INTRODUCTION “0 


or NORWEGIAN. To ane added Extracts 
orwegian Historians. Explanatory Notes 
a Vocabulary. » 


12mo. cloth, la 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s, 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selee- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


i of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Transit 
from English into With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.— 
to the same, 3s. 6d. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, By A. BIAUGI, late Profeaor of 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, Se, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Lew gp — Century te 
So Time). Preceded by a Selection of Lasy Sentences, 
with Notes for Beginners. 
Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and by A. GA Try Italian Professor at 
King’s College, A KEY to the Exercises, L2mo. sewed, la, 

Price crown 8vo. cloth, 
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